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00 NOTABLES OF 
MUSIC WORSHIP AT 
COOLIDGE SHRINE 


Third Annual Chamber Music 
Festival On Mountain Side 
Near Pittsfield, Mass., 
Gathers the Musical Clan 
From Over the World— 
Malipiero’s .$1000 Prize- 
Winning Quartet Is Given 
World Premiére— London 
String Quartet Makes Tri- 
umphant American Début— 
Half Dozen New Composi- 
tions Presented by Distin- 
guished Soloists and En- 
semble 

By Alfred Human 


pee MASS Sept. 25.—Eu- 
rope has her Bayreuth and her sanc- 
tified musical shrines, but it has re- 
mained for America to produce a Cool- 
idge Chamber Musi¢ Festival. This epic 
féte, founded by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, has 
just rounded out its third annual cycle; 
for three days New and Old World rep- 
resentative composers, ensemble artists, 
conductors, renowned virtuosi, distin- 
guished singers, amateur votaries of ab- 
solute music, some 500 in all, have fore- 
gathered at the invitation of Mrs. Cool- 


idge in the chapel-like Temple which 
crowns South Mountain three miles dis- 
tant from this picturesque little metrop- 
olis of the Berkshires. 

Compressed into the three days we 
have heard five programs presented by 
half a dozen ensembles; we have wit- 
nessed the début of the London String 
Quartet; we have seen the ceremonial 
dissolution of the Berkshire String Quar- 
tet; we have listened to some ten new 
compositions, including Francesco Mali- 
plero’s creation which carried off Mrs. 
Coolidge’s $1,000 prize this year, Each 
of these items will be considered in time; 
what concerns us now is that we should 
convey some little impression of the 
spirit of this monumental enterprise. 

Idyllic environment, three cloudless, if 
tropical days, and the presence of this 
great outpouring of the patricians of 
music were the physical elements; the 
esoteric significance is too elusive to 
translate into words; one must have 
held communion in the Temple and con- 
versed with these leading subjects of the 
kingdom of -music to sense the moving 
import of the event. Ordinary festivals 
are too often heterogeneous, hodgepodge 
exploitations of mere virtuosity; this oc- 
casion is exalted by an all-pervading at- 
mosphere of reverence. 


Spirit of Reverence 


Let the music-makers exchange their 
wares for gold in the ordinary course of 
the year—here, every autumn the same 
artists consecrate half a week wholly to 
themselves, to their art, to refresh and 
anoint themselves at the altars of the 
true gods. 

That the prostica! purpose of the an- 
nual festival and contest, to stimulate 
earnest composition and encourage the 
formation of chamber music ensembles 
everywhere, already bears fruit, is al- 
teady apparent. More than 135 manu- 
Scripts were submitted this year, repre- 
senting every leading nation except 
Russia, which is isolated by the blockade. 
The judges, Ernest Bloch, Ugo Ara, 
ouls Svecenski, Felix Borowski and 
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Anna Fitziu as “Elsa,” in Which Role She Appeared as Guest Artist with the San Carlo Opera Company, Being the First to 
Sing the Part on the Restoration of “Lohengrin” to the Operatic Répertoire in America. (See Page 4) 





Emmeran Stoeber, are said to have 
passed such favorable verdicts on three 
other manuscripts that Mrs. Coolidge is 
preparing to have the works introduced 
to the attention of some noted ensembles. 
As to the organizing of new chamber 
music bodies as the result of the Cool- 
idge idea, the writer of these lines per- 
sonally met half a dozen visitors who 
drew rapturous pictures of their freshly 
formed ensembles. In another column 
we have named a few of these valiant 
champions of the cause. A legion of the 
visitors were professional men, physi- 
cians, lawyers and plain business men of 
high standing who have chamber music 
as their avocation. 
Now off to the Temple! 


The Festival Begins 


With the sun pouring down fiery rays 
on the austere Temple atop South Moun- 
tain the Festival was inaugurated Thurs- 
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day afternoon with a singularly assorted 
but attractive program offered by the 
Berkshire String Quartet and Messrs. 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the two- 
piano recitalists from the Hub. 
Beethoven’s Quartet in C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 131, one of the last five transcenden- 
tal quartets, set the key for the spirit of 
the festival. The earnest young musicians 
of the ensemble did not scale Parnassus 
(where are there musicians on this earth 
altogether equal to the task?) but they 
evolved a picture which indicated a 
painstaking and _ reverent attitude. 
Added interest was given to the appear- 
ance of the quartet because of the im- 
pending dissolution of the organization 
founded about four years ago by Mrs. 
Coolidge. It should be added that the 
members, Hugo Kortschak, first violin; 
Jacques Gordon, second violin; Clarence 
Evans, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, 
’cello, are happily situated in new 
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places in the musical world, as noted 
elsewhere. 

Those invigorating young Boston ar- 
tists, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, had 
not transversed more than a few pages of 
their newly discovered Brahms’s Vari- 
ations for Two Pianos on a Theme by 
Haydn, Op. 56, before the distinguished 
listeners made a discovery. Here were 
two young pianists whose art is so sensi- 
tively synchronized that the hearers were 
prepared to believe that a single mind 
controls those twenty deft fingers. Such 
buoyant, invigorating and wholesome 
ap playing is rarely encountered. 

he precision, vigor, withal delicacy and 
exemplary musicianship expended in 
Brahms’s sparkling Variations were all 
the more noteworthy because of the fact 
that the two Bostonians received the 
score only a few weeks ago. 





[Continued on page 2] 
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Debussy’s “In Black and White,” three 
pieces in the best style of this master’s 
worst period, his declining days, also 
provided huge entertainment, not so 
much for the content of the triptych 
(which was introduced in New York by 
these artists four years ago) as for the 
thoroughly satisfying exposition of the 
intricate score. The opening, “To Igor 
Stravinsky” on the d’Orleans line “Iver, 
tu n’estes qu’un villain,” was deliciously 
ironic; horrible but nice. The second 
piece, “To Lieutenant Charlot,” with its 
direful thunderings and mocking “Feste 
Burg” in minor seconds, seems at this 
late date banal, antiquated modernism. 
The final piece, “To a Kusewitzky,” 


dedicated to a double bass player of 


Petrograd, seems the pleasantest of the 
three, if there is to be any choice. If 
the worth of the creation were dubious 
it is certain that the excellence of the 
performance was not. 

The flair of the interpreters for this 
type of music was again exemplified in 
the following “Four Little Pieces” from 
Alfredo Casella’s “Puppizetti.” The 
modernism of this young Roman, 
colleague of Francesco Malipiero, as re- 
flected in these playful sketches, is in 
the bitter, aspish vein of the French 
iconoclasts, but in the main Casella is 
more intelligible. 

Casella utilizes conventional rhythms 
in his Berceuse, Serenade, Nottur- 
nino and Polka. The Berceuse might 
be the fiendish cackling of a Stra- 
vinskite over the prostrate form of a 
Brahman, it might be the cradlesong of 
a maniac; we can’t pretend to know. The 
Serenade is a gleeful outburst of nervous 
syncopation, it might represent an im- 
pressionist’s conception of Broadway 
music. The employment of American 
ragtime in this manner is such a wide- 
spread custom that the idea is no longer 
arresting. The Notturnino is a bit of 
programmatic satire with an ill night- 
ingale’s warblings and a Griegish chim- 
ing as the central episodes. The Polka 
is sprightly, in the same grotesque mood, 
of course, and suggests that our Italian 
idol-smasher could write sustained mel- 
ody in the idiom ordinaire if he so chose. 

Messrs. Maier and Pattison brought 
their festivities to a conclusion with 
Ropartz’s piece in B Minor, a work of 
distinct César Franck physiognomy and, 
as such, of noble lines. The pianists 
again acquitted themselves with rare 
distinction, and again won the vociferous 
approval of their confréres. 


Beethoven, Powell, Brahms 


Efrem Zimbalist and John Powell were 
the associate artists for the third pro- 
gram, on Friday morning, collaborating 
in the Brahms D Minor Sonata, No. 3, 
Op. 108, John Powell’s most recent So- 
nata, in A Flat, and the Beethoven So- 
nata, No. 10 in G Major, Op. 96. 

Mr. Zimbalist plays with the same 
Himalayan grandeur and nobility of 
tone, the same meticulous care that has 
always characterized his art. Both Mr. 
Zimbalist and Mr. Powell seemed to be 
under some restraint in the Brahms. 
This lack of co-ordination resulted in a 
perceptible and at times disquieting mod- 
eration in the tempi. 

Mr. Powell’s Sonata is of massive con- 
struction and heroic mold. Structurally 
the work is so gigantic that it is scarcely 
possible to comprehend it at a single 
hearing. Mr. Powell has striven to com- 
press an immense mass of material into 
one movement; one senses that a soaring 
imagination is exploring and experiment- 
ing and at the same time chafing under 
the strain of the Herculean manipula- 
tions. Mr. Powell’s thematic material is 
fresh and original, at moments he per- 
suades us that he proclaims an exalted 
message, again he becomes inordinately 
diffuse and convinces us that he is but 
adroitly juggling an unassimilable mass. 
He follows the scheme of Exposition, 
Allegro Sostenuto—First development, 
Vivace grazioso, Scherzo; Andante, trio; 
Vivace grazioso; second development, 
fugato; Recapitulation, Coda, leading 
us out of the labyrinth at the end of 
thirty-five eventful minutes. Unques- 
tionably Mr. Powell’s Sonata is a signifi- 
cant modern composition, challenging 
comparison with any Old World produc- 
tion of the present hour. Mr. Powell dis- 
tinctly inclines to Richard Strauss in 
this work and at other times declaims 
eloquently in the intense, loftiest vein of 
Italy’s most popular operatic composer. 
The score is as thick in notes as it is in 


pages and offers innumerable perplexi- 
ties for the interpreters. It was played 
with warmth and a sweep worthy of its 
earnestness and rhythmic plasticity. 
Both composer and Mr. Zimbalist had 
encomiums heaped upon them for their 
taxing enterprises. 


The Londoners’ Début 


Friday afternoon was dedicated to the 
newcomers, the London String Quartet, 
the British ensemble, which ‘was organ- 
ized twelve years ago with the same con- 
stituents except one, Albert Sammons, 
who was the original violin of the quar- 
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Mrs. Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge, Whose 
Third Chamber Music Festival in 
Pittsfield, Mass., Last Week, Again 
Made It Evident That This Annual 
Event Expresses One of the Greatest 
Artistic Ideas of Our Musical Age. 


tet. The present make-up is, James 
Levey, first violin; Thomas W. Petre, 
second violin; H. Waldo Warner, viola; 
C. Warwick Evans, ’cello. Thanks to 
the initiative and practical co-operation 
of the guardian angel of the festival, this 
sterling ensemble will tour America for 
several months this season, beginning 
with a Beethoven cycle in New York. 

Frank Bridge’s E Minor Quartet, an 
earlier work comparatively unknown 
here, introduced the visitors in fine fash- 
ion. Here is a virile, delicately adjusted, 
sonorous ensemble which will do much 
to espouse the cause of chamber music 
in America. The Adagio-Allegro Pas- 
sionato of the Bridge composition ex- 
ploited to the utmost the rich sonority 
and finely-spun dynamics commanded by 
the body. Minute discrepancies of bal- 
ance and attack were completely forgot- 
ten even by the acutely critical. The im- 
petuous sweep and throbbing vitality of 
the youthful players glorified the Bridge 
work to a degree unworthy of the salon 
concoction. All the originality of the 
composer seems expended in the splendid 
opening movement; the rest is a sat- 
urated solution of Moszkowski and Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, ingeniously treated by an 
adept of effects. 

H. Waldo Warner’s “Phantasy” or 
Folk Song Quartet, Op. 18, on a Berk- 
shire Melody (“Dance to your Daddy,” 
in the Cecil J. Sharp Collection) was 
worthier of the mettle of the interpre- 
ters. The viola player’s “Phantasy,” 
which captured first prize in the W. W. 
Cobbett Competition in 1917, is spon- 
taneous and symmetrical, qualities not 
inherent, we thought, in the preceding of- 
fering. Mr. Warner has worked out his 
material in refreshingly unaffected and 
skillful manner, without sacrificing his 
own agreeable individuality. The Eng- 
lishmen played their colleague’s work 
con amore, with rhythmic incisiveness 
and luminous tone. 

But the climax of the program was the 
enthusiastic Beethoven-playing of the 
visitors. The E Minor Quartet, Op. 59, 
No. 2, is a living message to these young 
Britishers. As they ministered the rites 
of the Master the listening pilgrims in 
the sweltering Temple seemed illuminated 
by the staggering beauty of the utter- 
ance. These moments rarely come in the 
artificial confines of the concert hall; on 
this Indian summer day atop a sun- 
flooded slope of the Berkshires, to the 
ostinato of the crickets and birds, we 
can hear Beethoven with new ears! Out- 
side the crowded temple are postured a 
dozen venerable pastmasters of absolute 
music; one giant of living composers is 
sitting transfixed, bathed in tears; a pair 
of blasé veterans, awed, have hushed 
their chatter—but it seems improper to 


draw back further the curtain and ex- 
pose this intimate scene! 

The reception accorded Messrs. Levey, 
Petre, Warner and Evans was as clam- 
orous as it was heartfelt. If the Lon- 
don String Quartet does not blaze a path 
of glory for itself across this continent 
we are a miserable prophet. 


Salzedo’s Concert 


Saturday morning was devoted to a 
novel program instituted by the versa- 
tile Carlos Salzedo, harp virtuoso, com- 
poser and indomitable champion of the 
idea that the instrument is on the eve 
of becoming recognized as the glorified 
medium of expression. - No matter how 
one may differ from Mr. Salzedo as to 
the potentialities of the harp, this devout 
artist and savant makes it,clear that the 
color possibilities of his instrument are 
infinitely wider than hitherto suspected. 
He presented his program, consisting of 
his own adaptations and three of his own 
works inspired by the vers libre of Sara 
Yarrow, and a conspicuous example of 
modern harp literature, the Ravel, with 
the assistance of Greta Torpadie, so- 
prano; Georges Barrére, flute; Georges 
Longy, oboe; Georges Grisez, clarinet; 
Abdon Laus, bassoon; George Wendler, 
horn, the Trio de Lutéce (Georges Bar- 
rére, flute; Carlos Salzedo, harp; Paul 
Kéfer, ’cello) and the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble, composed of Edith Connor, Kath- 
arine Frazier, Marie Miller, Djina Os- 
trowska, Irene Percival, Elise Schlegel- 
milch, and Mr. Salzedo; and the Berk- 
shire String Quartet. 

These collaborators presented the fol- 
lowing program: 

Piéces- en Concert, Rameau, Trio De 
Lutéce. Sixth French Suite, Bach, Sal- 
zedo Harp Ensemble. Introduction et 
Allegro, Maurice Ravel, for Harp, Flute, 
Clarinet and String Quartet. ‘“Musette 
de Choisy,” Couperin; Gavotta, Padre 
Giambattista Martini; “Les Tourbil- 
lons,” Francois Dandrieu, Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble. Children’s Corner, Debussy ; 
“Doctor Graduas ad  Parnassum,” 
“Jumbo’s Lullab,” “Serenade for the 
Doll,” “The Snow is Dancing,” “The 
Little. Shepherd,” “Golliwog’s Cake 
Walk,” Trio De Lutéce. Three Poems 
by Sara Yarrow interpreted by Carlos 
Salzedo Op. 37; (a) “Ecstasy,” (b) 
“Despair,” (c) “Humility”, for soprano, 
six harps, one oboe, one bassoon, one 
horn. 

With the exception of Mr. Salzedo’s 
arrangement of Debussy’s ‘Children’s 
Corner” the program is the same as 
presented in New York last season by 
Mr. Salzedo and his associates. It only 
remains to be said that the offerings 
seemed to fascinate a goodly number of 
creative musicians who were impressed 


by the unique color combinations. The - 


beauty chorus, otherwise known as the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble, in particular 
distinguished itself. Considering the 
sultry, overpowering heat, the intona- 
tion on this morning was quite excellent. 

Greta Torpadie’s singing in Mr. Sal- 
zedo’s compositions was one of the pleas- 
ant features of the program. Let it here 
be recorded for posterity that all of the 
executants, the members of the Trio de 
Lutéce, the Berkshire Quartet and the 
other instrumentalists acquitted them- 
selves admirably—and Mr. Salzedo’s ex- 
actions were many and severe. 


The Prize-Winning Work 


Francesco Malipiero, whose “Rispetti 
e Strambotti,” selected as the prize quar- 
tet this year, has been hailed as one of 
young Italy’s great regenerative forces, 
one of the white knights of the new 
spiritual renaissance in that land, one 
of the mediums destined to bring about 
the Utopian third unity foretold by 
Mazzini. 

Malipiero’s quartet, fulfills few of the 
prophecies; instead of the awaited 
Savonarola, the Luther, we find a Ca- 
nute who comes to stem the Italian 
torrent of melody but who does not dis- 
dain to utilize the weapons of the fierce 
enemy he professes to outrage. He has 
contrasted two ancient forms of Italian 
poetry, the “Rispetto,” a kind of madri- 
gal to be sung to the beloved, and the 
“Strambotto,” a grotesco in miniature, 
to invoke a mood, a hazy but not de- 
pressing psychological landscape. He 
obtains his end by purely objective para- 
phernalia, violent shifts and persistent, 
hypnotic repetitions. His main theme, 
vehemently introduced by the leading 
violin, then tossed about in an ugly, 
moaning sea of tone, over an age-long 
pedal-point, then triumphantly dropped 
next to an oasis of cool contemplative 
beauty, is constructed simply of open 
fifths. What seems to be the prel'mi- 
nary tuning is in reality the opening 
of the work. This Gordon Craig of the 
string quartet revels in open strings, 
unisons and other forbidden fruit of the 


ancients, justified by Debussy, Stra, 
sky and other psychologists. 

At several stopping places—the wh 
work is a series of jolts, deliberately « 
diabolically contrived—we are refres}! 
in a monkish chapel while the compo 
holds us in an ecclesiastical atmosph. 
conjured by the simple expedient 
utilizing slowly moving, sonorous trig 
in a modal chant. The religious weig’; 
of Mr. Malipiero’s twenty minute m 
is emphasized by the orison finale—+ 
poignant, utterance of a devout but y 
orientated master of effect. 

Effective as the composition is 
places which finds its roots in Russin; 
and French there is no gainsaying tha: 
it is primarily a color picture impres- 
sionism and lacking in organic unity. |; 
is homophonic and necessarily disjointe(: 
rarely does any contrapuntal fio, 
relieve the explosiveness; when the co». 
poser wills he erects surprising, pungen; 
harmonies, of definite Malipiero phy- 
siognomy. His passion for finely gradu. 
ated color and riotous declamation shou!( 
find its normal expression in a more 
exotic and unfettered medium. A Mali- 
piero pantomime or ballet would doubht- 
less prove a strange joy. 

Nor is it difficult to picture a Mali- 
piero opera. The abbreviated but pointed 
saccharine stretches in the score con- 
vince the hearer that the composer coul(| 
enter the despised arena of melody with- 
out depredation—which is more than can 
be said for the majority of the super- 
radicals—what mild, chaste creatures 
they are, after all. Within these bound- 
less realms, not in the confines of ab- 
solute music, Francesco Malipiero, child 
new Italy, may yet convince us of his 
genius. 


_ CELEBRITIES ASSEMBLE 








Noted Artists Meet Zealous Chamber 
Music Amateurs in Pittsfield 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Sept. 25.—The 
easiest way to list the notable musicians 
attending the Chamber Music Festiva! 
would be to publish a “Who’s Who in 
music.” There is no space in these col- 
umns for such a voluminous catalog. In 
the evening the Maplewood Hotel lobby 


resembled the composite foyers of the 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Paris, 
Milan, Vienna and Berlin concert halls. 
To mention less than one-tenth of the 
visitors—many equally prominent are 
necessarily omitted—let us name: Harold 
Bauer, Frederick Stock, Ethel Leginska, 
Max Zach, Alma Gluck, William C. Carl, 
Carl Engel, Alwyn Schroeder, Dr. Emil 
Hertzka of Vienna, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Jacobi, O. G. Sonneck, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mme. Seidel 
and her son, Toscha Seidel; Mark 
Fonoroff, Mme. Vera Fonoroff, members 
of the Olive Mead Quartet, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Adler, Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop 
P. Tryon, Samuel Gardner, Eva Gau- 
thier, Francis Moore, Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Sinsheimer, Aurelio Giorni, pianist of 
the Elshuco Trio; Carolyn Beebe, Mrs. 
Antonia Sawyer, Mrs. Frank A. Seiber- 
ling, Jerome Goldstein, Daniel Mayer, 
and Dr. and Mrs. J. Fred Wolle 
with a_ delegation from Bethlehem, 
Pa., Mr. and Mrs. Louis Svecenski, Claire 
Svecenski, Richard Aldrich, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Stanley Smith, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Edwin Hughes, Henry Eicheim, 
Herman Felberg, Sam Franko, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle Wither- 
spoon, Daniel Gregory Mason, Walter 
Spaulding, Rebecca Clarke, who won 
honorable mention last year after the tie 
vote with Ernest Bloch; Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Charles Martin Loeffler, Richard 
Springer, May Mukle, Edith Bennett, 
Emilie Frances and Marion. Bauer, H. 
V. Osgood; Sander Harmati, violinist. 
and Edward Kreiner, viola, of the Let 
Quartet; Sascha Jacobsen, Prof. Surette. 
Among the amateur (not novice, 
mind you) ensemble musicians were 
Edwin T. Rice, prominent lawyer, 0! 
New York, who has had chamber mu- 
sic in which he takes part regularly for 
over thirty years; Frederick C. Slee, 
lawyer of Buffalo, N. Y., studied music 
under J. K. Paine while at Harvard, who 
is now playing chamber music regu- 
larly at his home; Mary Dows Herter. 
daughter of Dr. C. A. Herter of the 
Rockefeller Institute; Francesca Gilder, 
daughter of Richard Watson Gilder: 
Dorethea de Forest Baldwin, daughte! 
of Henry de Forest Baldwin; lawyer 0! 
New York, both young ladies wh? 
seriously cultivate chamber music: 
Robert Haven Schauffler, well-know" 
writer, ardent player of chamber music; 
Dr. Saunders of Hamilton College, an 
other experienced quartet player; B. ‘ 
Tuthill, a young yes York real estat: 
man, who is ah excellent chamber mus! 
clarinetist, A. H. 
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\ Movement to Carry on the 
Work of Public Singing 
Gatherings of War-Time 
Days—Crowds Taught to 
Sing and Know Good Music 
—How Lorenzo Camilieri 
Won Over Friends and Sup- 
port for His Idea 


Editor’s Note—Many of the so-called 
community choruses organized during 
the stirring days of the war have dis- 
handed. The People’s Liberty Chorus is 
a conspicuous exception; its work con- 
tinues with constantly gaining vigor and 
interest. Miss Lowden, secretary of the 
chorus, and a sister of Gov. Lowden of 
Illinois, has been asked to tell how and 
why she became associated with this in- 
teresting work.] 


[By ISABEL LOWDEN] 


HEN I try to remember my first 

impression of Lorenzo Camilieri, I 
can’t seerh to think of anything but a 
dazzling smile that began nowhere and 
ended nowhere —a smile so contagious 
that everybody in the Red Cross head- 
quarters along the path of his progress 
from the entrance door to my desk 


caught it. I am sure it was the radiance 
of that smile that won the heart of Wal- 
ter Jennings and prompted him to give 
me the first five hundred dollars when 
I finally decided to help Mr. Camilieri in 
his great work, but that is getting ahead 
of my story. 

Camilieri had come to the Red Cross 
office at my invitation to discuss leading 
the singing in a series of community 
meetings to be held in various parts of 
the city in connection with the 1918 
Christmas Roll Call, my invitation being 
due to the enthusiasm of a Red Cross 
associate who had been present at the 
“Thanksgiving Sing” in Madison Square 
Garden when he had scored a big suc- 
cess. I had never seen him prior to this 
visit. I knew nothing about his work. 
The impression he created on this occa- 
sion, however, was so favorable that it 
was arranged he should lead the singing 
in the various meetings, beginning with 
the one opening the Roll Call on Sunday 
afternoon at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

An amusing instance in connection 
with this meeting and with all the others 
in which he participated during the Roll 
Call was his insistence on being accom- 
panied by six Salvation Army musicians 
who would play for the singing just as 
he wanted them to play. And although 
his opportunity on this occasion came at 
the end of the program when the audi- 
ence was tired out with many long 
speeches, he held them from pit to dome, 
box-holders included, for fifteen minutes 
In a great outpouring of patriotic and 
war songs. The same evening, at the 
Manhattan Opera House, when, at the 
eleventh hour, the band and singer en- 
gaged for the occasion failed to appear, 
Camilieri assumed responsibility for the 
entire musical program, put an audience 
of three thousand factory girls at their 
ease and turned what would unquestion- 
ably have been a disastrous failure into 
a brilliant success. And so it was at all 
of the meetings at which he assisted. 
He never failed us and on more than one 
occasion those in charge of the program 
nad reason to be profoundly grateful to 
lm, 

It was after one of these meetings 
near the end of the Roll Call that Cami- 
lerl first broached the subject of my 
helping him to develop his idea. We 
Were walking down Fifth Avenue. It 
Was nearly midnight. He began explain- 
ing his idea and grew so enthusiastic 
that he stopped stock still frequently— 
I counted six times in one block—to im- 
press some point he was making. After 
that he came often to my Red Cross 
fice, always to tell me more about his 
~~ In the end I promised to visit his 
orus Center in the High School of 
Ommerce, more, I fear, to get rid of 
im than with any idea of becoming as- 
‘oclated with his work. For, although 
deeply appreciative of his service to the 
Red Cross, I was not interested in his 
Idea, 

‘f IT remember rightly, there were not 
nore than thirty persons present on that 
‘vst evening. They were of all ages— 
some of them quite old. None of them 
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The Upper Left Hand Group Shows a Section of the Peoples’ Liberty Chorus During One of Its Wartime Campaigns; on the 
Right Is a Detail of “Guardians of the Melting Pot,” Two Pupils of Beatrice Wanger, Incidental to the Memorial Service 
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Isabel Lowden, Secretary of the Peoples 
° Liberty Chorus 


had particularly good voices. What im- 
pressed me was the atmosphere of the 
gathering and Camilieri’s teaching. I 
knew enough about singing and vocal 
training to realize that here was some- 
thing out of the ordinary and that these 
people were receiving unusual training. 

The next day when Camilieri called 
at the Red Cross I said, “You must have 
done things in Europe.” “Perhaps,” he 
replied with a characteristic Latin shrug. 
He is a Greek from Corfu, you know, 
with an Italian ancestrv. “But I am 
building my reputation here on what you 
see.” 

Later, through Brooks Leavitt, a mem- 
ber of the Liberty Loan Committee, who 
had appointed Camilieri to conduct the 
People’s Liberty Chorus, I discovered 
that he had graduated from the Royal 
Conservatory of Naples, had conducted 
the Philharmonic Society of Athens, had 
organized a popular choral society in 
that city, had conducted opera in Rome 
under Mascagni, had conducted opera in 
South America and in Covent Garden, 
London, with Sir Thomas Beecham, had 
conducted orchestral concerts in Queen’s 
Hall, London, and had opened the The- 
atre des Champs Elysées in Paris. 

When I asked him, “Why are you 
struggling along with this sort of thing 
here in New York, when you have a rec- 
ord like that behind you?” 


“Because,” he answered simply, “this 
is the greater thing to do.” 

And those two explanations were all 
I could get out of him at that moment. 
Later he disclosed to me that he had 
nursed the idea he was trying to “put 
over” here in America for twenty years, 
and that it was the fruit of his youthful 
experience with his Athenian chorus. 
But it took many probings, much veiled 
questioning from time to time and a 
great deal of piecing together to round 
out the story of Camilieri’s achievement. 

As to what his idea is, simply stated, 
it is to serve broad social ends through 
the art of choral music. Camilieri’s 
thought concerning the place of music in 
every-day life is deep and far reaching. 
He believes that the outpouring of the 
spirit in song, the language of the soul, 
brings one nearer to the Creator than 
any other form of expression. That 
when people sing together they are 
brought into harmony with each other 
and that harmony leads to their happi- 
ness, and that the attainment of hap- 
piness should be the ultimate end of all 
endeavor. 

In his attitude toward the popular air, 
he displays a breadth not shared by all 
musicians of equal education and tradi- 
tions. He sees in the popular song the 
key that opens the heart of the public to 
an appreciation of better things. Again 
and again he has proved that good pop- 
ular music well performed may appear 
side by side on the same program with 
its classic sisters without serious detri- 
ment to either. 


Idea of Service 


It was not, however, the discoveries 
concerning Camilieri’s idea already re- 
corded which decided me to associate 
myself with the work of the People’s 
Liberty Chorus. In a leaflet he handed 
me one day I read the following: 


“One purpose of the People’s Liberty 
Chorus is to sing to serve in worthy pub- 
lic and patriotic causes appealing to the 
heart and mind of the people.” 

That sentence in Camilieri’s leaflet and 
subsequent conversations with him dis- 
closed to me the fact that not only did 
he desire that his organization use in 
service to the general good what he gave 
it so generously, but that this idea of 
service filtered through and illuminated 
his whole idea. And I discovered, too, 
that of which Camilieri himself was 
probably not conscious, namely, that it 
was a true spirit.of service in himself 


The Conductor, Lorenzo Camilieri, Is Shown in the Remain- 


that had driven him on to endure many 
kinds of personal privation in order that 
he might place his talent, experience and 
education at the disposal of the people. 

It seemed to me, then, that his idea 
offered just the means for which I had 
been looking to help preserve the divine 
spirit of service nurtured by the war, for 
I had observed with others in executive 
war work positions that the signing of 
the armistice brought a sudden dropping 
back into ante-bellum sluggishness, and 
that unless something were done to hold 
and develop the fine spirit of service 
aroused by the spectacle of a bleeding 
world, it would generally retire again 
into the innermost recesses of human 
consciousness, and that our people would 
thereby lose the richest recompense for 
their travail. 

I became secretary of the People’s 
Liberty Chorus on March 1, 1919. In 
the eighteen months that have elapsed 
since then the organization has either 
promoted or taken a conspicuous part in 
eight civic and patriotic events, with 
choruses of from five hundred to twenty- 
five hundred. It has scored two decided 
artistic successes in Carnegie Hall. Its 
regular membership has increased from 
thirty to three hundred. It has a moral 
power which can command choruses of 
a thousand or more for big civic events. 
It has won the approval of the Board of 
Education, as evidenced by its splendid 
co-operation in the Memorial Festival 
last May when Dr. Ettinger and Presi- 
dent Prall were members of the commit- 
tee and two thousand school children, 
less than 2 per cent of whom were of 
American-born parents, performed two 
ceremonials in honor of American insti- 
tutions, supported by a magnificent cho- 
rus of a thousand voices. 

As for the chorus members them- 
selves, they come from all walks of life 
and from every borough of the city and 
represent nearly every nationality resi- 
dent in Greater New York. They are 
staunch and loyal to the core and a spirit 
of harmony reigns in this most demo- 
cratic of all singing organizations, which 
those familiar with choral bodies in gen- 
eral know is rare. Their appreciation 
of what Mr. Camilieri gives them so 
generously has grown until many of 
them of their own accord have quad- 
rupled their monthly dues. And _ while 
most of them are engaged during the day 
in some profession or trade—the profes- 
sional] musician among them is rare-—- 
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they will come night after night and 
gladly, when extra rehearsals are neces- 
sary in preparing for some big event. 
When the event comes they create an 
atmosphere through their intelligent 
singing and their desire to be of true 
service that is always most. happy. 

As to the instruction the chorus re- 
ceives..... they are taught to read notes 
at sight by a simple, comprehensive 
method which Mr. Camilieri has himself 
originated. They also learn something of 
the history and traditions of classic music. 
An unique feature of their work is en- 
semble vocal training of the very best 
kind, such as I personally have paid 
many dollars for in private lessons, and 
all this, members of the People’s Lib- 
erty Chorus may receive for the small 
sum of twenty-five cents a month! 


Those Who Helped 


In looking back over these eighteen 
months of tremendous effort and achieve- 
ment, it is’ interesting to note the steps 
by which we have won friends and sup- 
port. It was the Memoria] Festival on 
the eve of Memorial Day, 1919, which 
first brought us strikingly to the atten- 
tion of the press. Most of the papers 
gave us a column or more and all spoke 
enthusiastically of the ceremonial in 
honor of the hero dead which was our 
own creation. 

Edward Siedle of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who staged this cere- 
monial, was so impressed with the chorus 
that he brought us to the attention of the 
city and secured for us an invitation to 


-take part in its official Independence Day 


celebration. This occasion won for us 
the friendship of Julia Arthur, who re- 
cited with the chorus on that day for 
the first time. The friendship of Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, then Fourth Deputy 
Police Commissioner, dates* from®* this 
event. So impressed with the *chorus 
was he that he sent a special delivery 
letter inviting it to participate in Police 
Field Days, and thereby hangs a tale. 

One evening at a large rehearsal for 
the event he suddenly appeared on the 
scene and made a rousing speech in 
which he volunteered to help the chorus 
in every way possible. When he took 
his seat after his speech, I asked him 
if he meant all he had said. He replied 
that he did. At that time the only man 
of prominence we had interested actively 
in the chorus was Charles H. Sabin, who 
had become its treasurer. We were then 
trying to.secure General Coleman du 
Pont for chairman, but were not making 
much headway. Finally, a short time 
later, when all efforts to secure the Gen- 
eral failed, I called on the Commissioner 
and told him my trouble. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he took down the re- 
ceiver and made an appointment with the 
General for that very afternoon. Later 
on when I telephoned to find out the 
result of the conference, the glad news 
came back over the wire, “The General 
is here. He has just dictated a letter 
of acceptance and you are to breakfast 
with him at 8 o’clock next Thursday 
morning to discuss: the details.” 

That Thursday morning breakfast 
with General and Mrs. du Pont proved 
to be an important event for the Peo- 
ple’s Liberty Chorus, for when it was 
over the General had promised to help 
in every way possible, a promise he has 
kept to the letter. He doesn’t always 
do what one wants him to do, and some- 
times he holds up the program in a way 
that is maddening to those who long to 
forge ahead, but I have learned to value 
his far sightedness and to realize that 
much of his seeming stubbornness is in 
reality the kindness of a true friend who 
is trying to help the organization to 
grow strong on a firm business basis; 
for, while the General is generosity 
itself, he does not want his name to 
stand at the head of an organization 
which is loose in its business methods. 
He is the best of tonics for the artisti- 
cally inclined, and ig musical organi- 
zation would be better for one such stay- 
ing hand. 

Another whose friendship and finan- 
cial support came to the People’s Liberty 
Chorus through the efforts of Commis- 
sioner Wallis is Eugene van Rensselaer 
Thayer, who, with the other three gen- 
tlemen named, have been the largest in- 
dividual contributors to the organization 
during the past year. To Mr. Sabin the 
engeiisetion owes a great debt, for not 
only has he given generously of his 
money, but also of the services of his 
employees, one of whom, J. §. Johnston, 
has acted as assistant treasurer. To 


Commissioner Wallis the organization 
hopes to show its appreciation by assist- 
ing him in his great work at Ellis Island, 
where he is now Commissioner of Immi- 
gration. 

Among other friends, one remembers 
with particular gratitude four business 
firms, namely, Best & Co., Lord & Tay- 
lor, Franklin Simon and John Wana- 
maker, who stood loyally by with finan- 
cial aid and their moral support through 
those hard days during the summer of 
1919. Nor does one forget the encour- 
agement and help of friendly musical 
publishers, nor that of Steinway & Sons 
and of the Pathé Fréres. 

The Red Cross, too, has been a loyal 
friend in many ways, allowing office 
space to the organization for more than 
a year. At Christmas time, when the 
organization gave a Christmas party to 
sixteen thousand of the city’s poorest 
children, it was twenty Red Cross women, 
former associates of the writer, headed 
by Mrs. C. C. Overton, who volunteered 
to solicit gifts and assist the police in 
the management of the kiddies. 


How the Red Cross Helped 


It was again the Red Cross that pro- 
vided some of the most enthusiastic of 
our helpers when it came this year to 
repeating the Memorial Festival. Wil- 
liam C. Breed, who won distinction in 
Red Cross work as chairman of the 
Second War Fund Campaign, was the 
active genius behind the financing of 
the big event, and stood loyally by at 
a time when for a moment it seemed 
as though the heart of the public were 
dead to the memory of those who had 
made the supreme sacrifice. Another 
ardent Red Crosser, Mrs. T. Ferdinand 
Wilcox, had charge of providing for the 
comfort of the Gold Star mothers. Three 
Red Cross Motor Corps girls played 


Perine, was chairn “the executive 
committee, and stuck to his desk day 
after day when workers were scarce. 
One does not forget either the productive 
efforts of H. D. Burrell and a host of 
other Red Cross friends who helped to 
make the Memorial Festival a_ tre- 
mendous success. 

Another organization furnishing an 
imposing array of workers for this event 
was the National League for Women’s 
Service, the former local chairman of 
which Mrs. Edward McVickar acted 
as vice-chairman of the Memorial Festi- 
val Committee, bringing with her among 
others a group of league workers which 
included Mrs. J. Clark Curtin, whose 
efforts secured the co-operation of the 
Wholesale Florists’ Association; Mrs. 
Otto Lowengard, who provided the idea 
around which the second ceremonial was 
built; and Miss Cottinett, who assisted 
with the music, while the daughter of 
Mrs. Skeffington S. Norton, Ethel Nor- 
ton, played the réle of Love. Others of 
this group did clerical work and assisted 
in many ways. 

Acting as chairman of the Memorial 
Festival Committee was Major Loril- 
lard Spencer, chairman of the American- 
ization Committee of the Local Ameri- 
can Legion organization and a prominent 
official of the Boy Scouts organization. 
And, by the way, the Girl Scouts and 
the Boy Scouts both participated in the 
event in a true spirit of service. 

It would be impossible to name all of 
the friends who came to us through this 
crowning achievement of the Peoples 
Liberty Chorus, but one must mention 
the small choral groups who helped to 
swell the great chorus to a thousand: 
voices, and the various other organiza- 
tions that lent their support in many 
ways—particularly the Travelers’ Aid 
Society, who furnished the large group 
representing the oppressed people. 

Probably no one organization con- 
tributed as much to the success of the 
event as did the Board of Education, 
whose assistance has already been re- 
ferred to, in providing the two thousand 
children for the ceremonials. 

In naming the friends of the Peoples 
Liberty Chorus, I have so far mentioned 
in general only those who have come 
to it since I became its secretary. There 
are a host of others—of an earlier period 
—to whom Mr. Camilieri is most grate- 
ful for the encouragement they gave him 
when he was making his first efforts to 
launch his. big idea. Among _ these 
cherished friends are two of America’s 
most distinguished citizens, one of them 
an author, poet and diplomat—Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, who has been the organ- 
ization’s honorary chairman almost since 
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its beginning. The other, a distinguished 
musical authority, Dr. Daniel Gregory 
Mason, sought out Mr. Camilieri in his 
chorus center and volunteered his help. 

And now comes a statement which will 
be a surprise to most readers of this 
article. Aside from a publicity man en- 
gaged for two of the ten events partici- 
pated in during the last eighteen months, 
the only regularly paid employee of the 
organization has been a _ stenographer 
at twenty-five dollars a week. As for Mr. 
Camilieri, he has had no regular re- 
muneration for his services. Aside from 
small amounts which he has received on 
the occasion of four of the ten events, by 
way of compensation for time given from 
his private teaching—amounts entirely 
incommensurate with the remarkable 
service rendered, and a generous com- 
pensation awarded him by the Memorial 
Festival Committee last spring—he has 
had no income from his organization. My 
own services have been entirely volun- 
tary. This has been a time of proving— 
and everybody nas given his best gladly 

As my personal tribute to Mr. Cami- 
lieri, I wish to say after eighteen months 
of close association with him, that I 
have never known anyone _ possessed 
with greater patience or with such ten- 
He sees very clearly 
the great ideal he wished to realize and 
believes absolutely in its ultimate 
triumph. 

In conclusion, there is one point it 
seems well for me to stress, and that is 
the difference between what Camilieri 


those who appreciate 
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is doing and what the average 
munity song leaders are doing. | 
community song leaders, in my esti ja. 
tion, are among our best friends, jy 
that they start people to thinking a},,,; 
singing and create in them a desir: jy 
many instances for real musical kn: w)- 
edge. This is proved by the many ew 
members who come to us from the ranks 
of the community singing groups. |; 
is here that Camilieri’s great work he. 
gins, for he gives them the fundament,| 
musical training which will develo; ay 
understanding knowledge of miisic. 
Thus, to quote Doctor Mason’s aypre- 
ciation of Camilieri’s work: “It is of 
great value, not only directly to those 
who participate, but to Musical A+} jy 
America.” 

And now.a word of appreciatior for 
the generosity of the editor of this 
magazine, at whose request this article 
has been prepared. And, by the yay, 
I have found all musical magazincs as 
well as the public press ready to help 
spread the gospel of “Service Through 
Music” as soon as they really unders:ood 
the deep principle underlying our eff rts. 
The Peoples Liberty Chorus has a great 
work to do and a tremendous prog:am, 
but it needs the service of many ore 
pairs of hands, the love of many hearts 
and the generosity of many purses. 
And it needs, too, friends and sup- 
porters who understand the artistic 
value of Camilieri’s work as wel! as 
its social and 
patriotic value. 








Anna Fitziu Restores ‘‘Elsa’’ to 
American Opera Répertoire 





; sopranos have had 

more extensive careers than has 
Anna Fitziu, who is now making some 
guest appearances with the San Carlo 
Opera Company in its New York sea- 
son at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Miss Fitziu was to have sung Elsa in 
the first performance of “Lohengrin” 


since 1916, on Friday evening Sept. 24, 
but the opera was postponed to Monday, 
Sept. 27, and “Bohéme” given instead. 
This performance is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Trained for opera, Miss Fitziu sang 
for a number of years in the leading 
houses of Italy and Spain, and then re- 
turned to this country. As is know, she 
sang the leading réle in the late Grana- 
dos’s “Goyescas” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and sang with the Bracale 
Opera in Havana and South America, 
and was also for several seasons a 






prominent member of the Chicago Opera 
Association. Last season’ she decided 
to devote her entire time to concert, 
and made brilliant successes as soloist 
with various symphony orchestras, in 
recitals and festivals. With the an- 
nouncement of the San Carlo season at 
Oscar Hammerstein’s old Manhattan 
Opera House ,came the news. that 
“Lohengrin” was to be given, and Miss 
Fitziu was delighted to appear as guest 
with the company in this Wagner opera, 
having sung it in Spain and Italy many 
times during her European career. As 
announced in last week’s issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, she is also engaged for 
the Bracale Opera Company’s season in 
Havana this winter, which will occupy 
a considerable portion of her time. Her 
first concert appearance in New York 
City this season is on Oct. 10, when she 


- will be soloist at Carnegie Hall with 


the Goldman Concert Band, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor. 





TO PERPETUATE FESTIVAL 


Mrs. Coolidge Sets a Rumor at Rest— 
Berkshire Quartet Disbands 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Sept. 25.—Mrs. F. 
S. Coolidge’s annual festival will be a 
permanent annual institution. Mrs. 
Coolidge, herself, disposed of a fleeting 
rumor to the effect that this year would 
see the last of the festivals. In a little 
speech, as modest and unpretentious as 
the petponalty of the founder of the fes- 
tival, Mrs. Coolidge declared that the 
permanency of the event was assured. 
Mrs. Coolidge spoke in response to the 
warm words of appreciation spoken by 
Rubin Goldmark in behalf of the visi- 
tors at the final program this afternoon. 
Mrs. Coolidge pointed out that the visi- 
tors themselves generated the “atmos- 
phere” of the occasion. She also ex- 

ressed her thanks to the members of the 

erkshire Quartet, whose last appear- 
ance was made in conjunction with the 
London String Quartet, in Enesco’s 
Octet. 

Messrs. Kortschak, Gordon, Evans and 
Stoeber were the recipients of a stir- 
ring demonstration as they bid adieu to 
the scene where they have officiated for 
almost five poate and retired from the 
scene with their ears ringing with mes- 
sages of good will. a 








Gatti-Casazza on His Way Back From 
Italy 


William J. Guard, press representative 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, has 
returned to New York, and the offices of 
the big operatic temple are beginning to 
hum with their accustomed autumnal ac- 


tivity. Mr. Guard spent his summer in 
Italy and as the result of his browsings 
several important articles from his type 
writer are now appearing in the daily 
papers. His interview with Gabriele 
D’Annunzio shed new light on the Fiume 
problem. Mr. Guard told a Musical 
AMERICA man that Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
his chief, had sailed Saturday from Cel- 
oa, aboard the Dante Alighieri. The im- 
presario will announce supplementary 
plans for the season soon after his 2!- 
rival in New York. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink Sings to 3000 
Immigrants on Ellis Island 


Mme. Schumann-Heink was the fea- 
tured soloist at a concert which was give! 
on Ellis Island last Sunday for the bene- 
fit of the 3000 immigrants who were 
housed there. The contralto’s songs 
which were sung in English, were pretty 
much a mystery to her cosmopolitan av- 
dience, but there was no mistaking the! 
appreciation of her singing, as she was 
compelled to sing a dozen extras, and t0 
accept police protection from the hu! 
oon who, in tears, rushed up to embracé 

er. 





Mme. Kaufmann Returns From Norway 


Word has been received from Mme. 
Minna Kaufmann, who has spent thé 
summer months in Norway, that she °* 
pects to return to this country late t 5 
week. She sailed from Norway on Sept: 
18. On her return to the United Sta‘es 
Mme. Kaufmann expects to take a hu! 
ried automobile trip to Pittsburgh, afte’ 
which she will again open her studios 
in Carnegie Hall, New York City. Jf 
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$500 NOT ENOUGH 
FOR BOSTON OPERA 


Borch’s Project Halted, It Is 
Said but New York Office 
Denies Report 


BosTON, Sept. 15.—The National 
Qpera Company which was expected to 
pr ide opera for this city even though 
the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera As- 
sociations should leave it unprovided 
seems to have had an early death, or is 
at present, in a rather unconscious state. 

Gaston Borch, who was the chief pro- 
moter of the company, has left town and a 
letter received from him from Canada, 
states that he has started for Norway. 
There, it is said, he has relatives, one 
of whom runs a steamship line. 

The brief existence of the venture is 


due, it is reported, to the fact that Borch 
was unable to raise sufficient money to 
get the company under way. It is said 
that not more than $500 was raised 
toward the venture. 

The National Opera Company, which 
was organized last July, had planned to 
give an entire season of opera in this 
city during the coming winter at popular 
prices. According to the original an- 
nouncement, two operas. a week were to 
be presented with four performances, in- 
cluding a matinee of each one. Beside 
the standard works a large number of 
novelties were announced and two Ger- 
man works were to be revived in English. 
Mr. Borch also announced that he was on 
the lookout for American works for pro- 
duction, 








York Representative Declares 
Boston Plan Is Not Abandoned 


It was learned from singers engaged 
for the National Opera Company which 
is reported to be in financial straits even 
before its opening, that no official notifi- 
cation of, the abandonment of the.project, 
had been sent to them. Enquiries made 
by them at the offices of the New York 
representative of the company, elicited 
the information “that the chorus and or- 
chestra had been rehearsing and as far 
as was known the opera company would 
open in the near future, although no ac- 
tual date was set.” 


New 





Philharmonic Rumor Untrue 


A statement has been issued from the 
offices of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, denying emphatically the 
rumor that the coast-to-coast tour for 
which the Philharmonic is booked for 
next spring, would not take place on ac- 
count of the increased salaries of mu- 
Ssicilans and other reasons. Felix F. Lei- 
fels, manager of the Philharmonic, first 
learned of the rumor in a telegram from 
L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles, under 
whose local management the Philhar- 
monic will be heard in Phoenix, Ariz., 
San Diego, Santa Barbara and Los An- 
geles, Cal. Mr. Leifels’s reply was as 
follows: “L. E. Behymer, Suite 705 
Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Philharmonic coast to coast tour, Stran- 
sky conducting, will take place as sched- 
uled. No reports authentic except those 
issued from Philharmonic office. Please 
give this publicity in Coast papers.” 





Beecham’s Creditors Assured Debts Will 
Be Paid 


LONDON, Sept. 17.—All creditors of 
the Carl Rosa company were assured that 
all debts would be paid, at a meeting of 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s creditors, on Sept. 
15 at the London Bankruptcy Court. 
The meeting follows a receiving order 
made on a ereditor’s petition last Octo- 
ber. A delegation of artists who called 
on the Carl Rosa management to inquire 
Whether, in case of need, the manage- 
ment would see them through, were as- 
sured that this would be the case. Be- 
Cause of this action it is not known 
Whether the opera company will go on 
tour this autumn, although the state- 
ments given out show confidence in the 
Matter being adjusted. 





Mischa Elman Makes Sensational Suc- 
cess in Berlin Recital 


BERLIN, Sept. 21—(By Cable).— 
Mischa Elman scored a sensational suc- 
cess here yesterday in recital. The Phil- 
armonie was sold out two days in ad- 
vance of the concert, and even the stage 
Was crowded. The receipts of the con- 
cert are said to have amounted to 
<4,000 marks. 


. 








Marinuzzi in Playful Mood 
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Gino Marinuzzi, Musical Director of the Chicago Opera Association, at San Remo, Italy. The Upper Left-Hand Picture Shows 


Him with Maestro Alfano, the Composer, and the Former’s Two Children. 


tiating a Difficult Passage for the French Horn 


ROM beautiful San Remo on the Ital- 

ian shore, where his summer villa is 
located Gino Marinuzzi, musical director 
of the Chicago Opera Association, sends 
MusIcAL AMERICA some photographs 
showing how he has spent his brief va- 
cation. He will return early this month 


to begin rehearsals in Chicago. Maestro 
Marinuzzi entertained Herbert M. John- 
son, business manager of the company, 
during August and immediately plunged 
into the mass of detail in connection with 
the season’s plans. So it wasn’t all va- 
cation, he writes in a letter to his friend 


Below the Versatile Conductor Is Seen Nego- 


Gianni Viafora. Next June, at the close 
of the Chicago company’s season he will 
go to South America to conduct in 
Buenos Aires. Natives of San Remo, all 
friends of Marinuzzi, were surprised 
when he introduced them to his third son 
who was born in New York last winter. 





NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
TO OFFER NEW WORKS 


Mahler’s Third Symphony, 
Malipiero and Bloch 
‘Works Included 


Forty-four works by twenty-eight com- 
posers constitute the programs which 
Arthur Bodanzky has arranged for his 
share of the regular symphony concerts 
of the National Symphony during the 
coming season, which will begin in Car- 
negie Hall, on Friday evening, Oct. 8. 


Details of the programs which Willem 
Mengelberg of Amsterdam, Holland, will 
direct as guest conductor of the orches- 
tra, will be announced before his arrival, 
about the end of the year. 

Novelties and American works are 
scattered through the program. There 
will be a performance of Gustav Mah- 
ler’s Third Symphony with a chorus of 
200 voices and a soloist. This will be 
given late in the season. Twelve instru- 
mental soloists have been engaged for the 
series and there will be two concerts by 
the orchestra alone. 

In the list of composers, Beethoven and 
Brahms come first with four perform- 
ances of works of each, including the 
“Eroica” of Beethoven. The names of 
Mozart and Tchaikovsky appear three 
times each, and those of Richard Strauss, 
Schubert, Wagner and Mendelssohn, 
twice. 

Composers who are represented by a 
single work of each are Weber, whose 
“Freischiitz” overture will begin the 
first program on its own one hundreth 





anniversary; Goldmark, Charpentier, 
Saint-Saéns, Malipiero, Schumann, Ern- 
est Bloch, Sir Edward Elgar, Glazounoff, 
Smetana, Ravel, Spohr, Gluck, Tscherep- 
nin, Gliére, Frederick Jacobi, Respighi, 
Griffes, Berlioz, d’Indy and Mahler. 

The first novelty of the season will be 
presented at the fourth pair of goncerts 
on Sunday evening, Oct. 31, and Tues- 
day afternoon, Nov. 2. It is Francesco 
Malipiero’s “Impressioni del Vero,” 
Series No. 2. It will be the first hear- 
ing here this season of a work by the 
winner of Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge’s 
$1,000 Berkshire prize. Malipiero has 
become a storm center of music criticism 
in his native land as well as in other 
European countries. The same program 
will be marked also by the début of Ma- 
tilda Locus, fourteen years old, the pian- 
ist who won Mr. Bodanzky’s contest for 
American-born. musical artists last 
spring. 

Ernest Bloch will be represented on an 
early program by a suite with viola 
obbligato, Louis Bailly playing the solo 
part. The works of Frederick Jacobi 
and Griffes will come later in the sea- 
son. The tendencies of the French 
school will be revealed by Charpentier, 
d’Indy, Ravel, the Russian by Gliére, and 
those of the Italian by Respighi as well 
as Malipiero. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will be the soloist 
at the first pair of concerts, playing the 
Brahms Concerto in B Flat. Francis 
Macmillen at the second pair of concerts 
will play Carl Goldmark’s Concerto. Yo- 
landa Méré at the third pair will play 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto in G 
Major. Little Miss Locus will make her 
début in Saint-Saéns’s Piano Concerto in 
G Minor. 

Other soloists who are to appear un- 
der Mr. Bodanzky’s baton at these con- 
certs are Fritz Kreisler, Efrem Zim- 


Kinsey Finds Trip 
to Europe Biggest 
Boost for America 


CHIcAGo, Sept. 25.—“‘If any 
American feels his patriotism cool- 
ing off, and wants to fan his love 
for America into an ardent flame, 
all he has to do is to visit Europe 
as it is now, after four years of 
war. He will realize then that 
there is no country on the globe 
like this one, and will have a basis 
for appreciation of America such 
as no other experience could give 
him.” 

This was the verdict of Carl D. 
Kinsey, business manager of the 
Chicago Musical College, who just 
returned from a two months’ pleas- 
ure and business trip to London 
and Paris. The musical world will 
probably hear soon of some new 
connections as a result of this tour, 
for Mr. Kinsey met many world- 
famous teachers and artists on this 
jaunt. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Kinsey and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Collins. F. W. 





balist, Albert apeding and Olga Sama- 
roff and Heinrich Gebhard, who will play 
Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat for two 
pianos, and Benno Moiseiwitsch. 





Mary Blue, a young pianist, who has 
studied with Rudolph Ganz, Carl Fried- 
berg and Ernest Hutcheson, makes her 
début on Tuesday afternoon, Oct, 12, at 
Aeolian Hall. 
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Declares England is Champion 
of Compositions by Americans 








Sir Henry J. Wood, Conductor f= 
of Queen’s Hall Orchestra, -— 


Tells of Obstructions in 
Path of Popularizing Our 
Composers Abroad and An- 
nounces His Own Program 
to Introduce Choral and 
Orchestral Works by Our 


Creative Musicians 
By SIR HENRY J. WOOD 


[Sir Henry J. Wood, Britain’s fore- 
most orchestral conductor-composer, has 
written for the Cross-Atlantic News- 
paper Service the following article. Sir 
Henry has been the conductor of the 
world-famed Queen’s Hall Orchestra for 
the past twenty-five years, and has 
planned a program of works of well- 
known American composers for produc- 
tion in England.] 


(Special Correspondence of MuSICAL 
AMERICA ) 


(Copyright, 1920, Cross-Atlantic Newspaper 
Service, Inc.) 


ONDON, Sept. 10.—There is a gen- 
eral impression among the mu- 
sic-loving public of the British Isles that 
America has not produced, nor is ever 
likely to produce, any great composers. 
This state of affairs is the fault prin- 
cipally of those who have the organizing 
of orchestral and other concerts. There 
is undoubtedly talent among old and 
young American composers. They have 
imagination, daring and_ excellent 
thematic materials, and yet they are 
practically unknown in this country. 
And why? Because the organizers of 
concerts think only in box office terms. 
They say that the public does not want 
to hear American composers, and so the 
public still has to remain content with 
the old German and Italian masters that 
are so familiar. : 
Perhaps now and again an orchestra 
will introduce an American composer's 
work. It will be advertised in glowing 
letters, be played once, and then put on 
the shelf and forgotten. That is not 
encouraging to the struggling composer 
who has perhaps spent several years’ 
thought on the work, and he will not be 





NOTICE 


To all members, present and past, 
of the NEW YORK STATE MU- 
SIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
There has been a Special General 
Meeting called for Tuesday, Oct. 
5th, 810 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C., 
at 8.15 o’clock for the purpose of 
discussing and recommending 
amendments for reorganization. 
Every member is urged to be pres- 
ent. 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, President 
S. LEWIS ELMER, Sec’y-Treas. 











Young woman of unusual business experience in 
intimate contact with musical world wishes to devote 
several hours weekly to executive secretarial work. 
Address Box G.C., c/o MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Tenor wanted for quartette choir. Apply to T. Carl 
Whitmer, Organist and Choirmaster, Sixth Presby- 
terian Church, Forbes and Murray, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Violin For Sale—Genuine master, guaranteed; 
fine condition; beautiful tone; belongs to noted 
violinist, $500.00. Also fine violin (old), $250.00, 
paid more in Europe before war. Address Box 
K—, Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 





FOR RENT —Steinway Grand Piano, beautiful 
tone, also large Music Filing Cabinet. Reasonable. 
Address D. S., ‘‘Musical America.’’ 





Accompanist ‘for practising vocal and in- 
strumental. Charges moderate. Address Mrs. M. R 
Parker, 401 Convent Ave., New York. Audubon 1758. 





Attractive vocal studio by day or hour. Phone 
Appointment, Columbus 895. Marthé Clodius, 10? 
West 78rd St 





FOR RENT, Oct. 15th, 10 to 4 daily, furnished 
studio, Steinway piano. Address K. S8.. Musical 
America Office. 





FOR RENT—Attractive studio, two pianos, by 
day or hour. 22 West 85th Street, Phone Schuyler 
2365. 





FOR MUSIC STUDENT—Free room and board, w'th 


use of piano for practice, in suburban home, com 
muting distance, in return for help with children 
in family of New York music critic, References 


given and required. Address 0. T., Mustcal America. 















































Sir Henry J. Wood 


anxious to trouble to compose further 
works. : 

The way to popularize the American 
composer in England is to insert into 
a popular program one or two short new 
American pieces, perhaps of ten min- 
utes’ duration. Next time a_ longer 
work, say of twenty minutes or so. 
Never mind if the public doesn’t like 
them Play them again until they do. 
The concert audience very often does 
not receive a new work favorably simply 
because it cannot criticise that work as 
it can something more familiar. The 
audience cannot say whether the orches- 
tra has played a piece badly which it has 
never heard before but the playing of 
familiar work can be, and is, criticised, 
because the audience knows the work and 
likes it. 

After all, a wonderful work such as 
Brahms’s violin concerto was a_ hope- 
less failure when first produced, and for 
some time, but it has been played, and 
played, and played, and now everybody 
wants it. 

That is what I intend to do, then; 
insert into popular programs one or two 
works by American composers and not 
play them just once in a season but sev- 
eral times, and revive them from time 
to time. England is the champion of 
American composers. No other country 
plays them as much as we do here, as 
the record of American works played by 
my orchestra testify. 

Paris is terribly conservative. The 
great orchestras there play practically 
nothing but Beethoven and their own 
composers. The American composer 
hardly stands a chance in Paris. The 
States themselves are nearly as bad, 
owing to the fact that the conductors 
of these splendid orchestras are mostly 
foreigners and naturally favor the old 
masters. When they do play a new 
American work, it is advertised, as ] 
have said, played once, and put on the 
shelf. 

Orchestras such as the Boston Sym- 


phony and other famous American musi- 
cal organizations ought certainly to do 
more for their own composers. 

Men such as Arthur Foote, MacDow- 
ell, Gilbert and Hadley are extraordi- 
narily able composers, of whom Amer- 
ica has every right to be proud. It is a 
significant fact that Germany has no 
composers of talent at all at the present 
time. I have looked through numbers 
and numbers of the young composers’ 
works, and I cannot find one that is 
worthy to be played at a good, first rate 
orchestral concert, unless one of course 
likes to believe that Richard Strauss is 
a great composer. 

There are also certain excellent choral 
works by American composers that I in- 
tend to present to the public both in 
London and elsewhere. I feel very high- 
ly of these choral works and think they 
may become quite popular among choral 
societies looking for fresh talent. 

I append a list of works by American 
composers which have been produced by 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, or will be 


in the program I have planned. 

John A. Carpenter, “Adventures 
Perambulator”; G. W. Chadwick, 
phonic Sketches; F. S. Converse. 
mance for Orchestra Op. 9; F. S. 
verse, “Omazd”; Henry F. Gj 
Comedy Overture on Negro Th: 
Henry Gilbert, Symphonic Prolo»)2 
“Riders to the Sea”; Blair Fairc))), 


Esquisse “Tamineh”; Arthur | 
Suite in E Major for Strings Op. 
“Salomé” ; Henry Hadley, R 
sody, “The Culprit Fay”; Ed. 
ward MacDowell, “Indian S 
Op. 48; Edward MacDowell, 


Poems for Orchestra, “Poéme Erot}, yo: 
Op. 31 No. 6, “Scotch Poem,” Op. 3; 
No. 2; A. Mack, “Song of the ShyJo. 
mite”; Ch. Sanford Skilton, Two Injjs, 
Dances; David Stanley Smith, Overy). 
“Prince Hal.” Choral works: Hepp 
Hadley, Ode for Soli, Chorus and (y. 
chestra “Music”; Opera “Azora”; Fjos, 
Stillman-Kelley, “The Pilgrim’s Prov. 
ress”; Horatio Parker, “Hora Noyj.. 
sima”’, 





GRAND JURY PROBES 
OSCAR’S MEMORIAL 


Hammerstein Foundation in 
Legal Difficulties with 
District Attorney 


The Oscar Hammerstein Memorial 
Foundation which was started with the 
intention of endowing two fellowships 
for American students at the American 
Academy at Rome, it developed this 
week, has been under investigation by 


District Attorney Swann’s office for 
some time. George Blumenthal, man- 
ager of the Manhattan Opera House and 
business associate of the late impresario, 
appeared before Judge William H. Wad- 
hams in General Sessions Sept. 23, ac- 
companied by Assistant District Attor- 
ney Edwin P. Kilroe, with members of 
the additional September Grand Jury, 
asking that Mr. Blumenthal be compelled 
to show cause why he should not be held 
in contempt of court. 

Mr. Blumenthal had appeared before 
the additional Grand Jury earlier in the 
day in response to a subpoena served in 
connection with the investigation, and on 
the advice of his attorney, Robert Elder, 
had refused to answer certain questions. 
Mr. Elder contended before Judge Wad- 
hams that apparently the inquiry was 
directed only against his client, and that 
to compel him to testify in proceedings 
directed against him was purely a viola- 
tion of his constitutional rights. The in- 
vestigation was instituted on complaint 
of W. Percival Monger, a writer on musi- 
cal subjects, that money taken at bene- 
fits for the foundation had been diverted 
to channels remote from the authorized 
work of the memorial. 

Mr. Elder has turned over to the Dis- 
trict Attorney a letter which Mr. Monger 
sent to George Blumenthal on Sept. 2, in 
which the writer, who did some press 
work for the benefit, declared that if a 
bill which he rendered for $148 for the 
services of a stenographer were not paid 
at once he would seek to have Blumenthal 
indicted for misappropriation of the 
benefit funds. Assistant District Attor- 
ney Kilroe has given this letter to the 
Grand Jury which is now considering it, 
but action on it will probably be post- 
poned, pending the conclusion of the in- 
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Author of the Maia Bang 
Violin Method 
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New Studio: 
272 West 77th Street 
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quiry into the handling of the Hamnyy. 
stein Memorial Fund. 

Mr. Blumenthal, who has been working 
for Mrs. Hammerstein in the capacity of 
secretary and assistant was not called 
before the Grand Jury to testify, as was 
expected. 

Mrs. Emma Swift Hammerstein, it js 
said, welcomes an investigation into the 
management of the Memorial Fund, by: 
she denounces Mr. Monger’s charges jy 
the strongest terms. She says that the 
only reason why a formal accounting of 
the receipts and expenses of the benefit 
performance at the Hippodrome on May 
2, has not been made, is that the expert 
accountant hired to make up the state- 
ment, Elliott A. Daitz, has not been able 
to get the proper vouchers for every 
item, but the delay, she says, is only a 
matter of a few days and the details in- 
volved are quite trivial, she declares. 

The benefit concert, the receipts of 
which have caused the trouble, was given 
at the Hippodrome on May 2, after the 
focality had been twice changed, it first 
being intended to take place at the Sev- 
enty-first Armory, and later, at the Met- 
ropolitan. Some disappointment was 
expressed at the time, over the failure 
to appear, of Luisa Tetrazzini, who owed 
her success in America largely to the 
late Oscar Hammerstein, although John 
McCormack, Emma Trentini, Frank Pol- 
lock and Eleanora di Cisneros, all Ham- 
merstein stars, offered their services. 





Goldman’s Band to Play Bach Number 
at Carnegie Hall Concert 


At the Goldman Band concert, which 
will be given at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 10, will be heard some 
rather unusual numbers to be played by 
a band. Chief among these are a Bach 
“Chorale and Fugue,” and Grieg’s “Pee! 
Gynt Suite.” Anna Fitziu, the soprano, 
will be the soloist, singing an aria from 
“Aida.” After the concert, which wil! 
be attended by Mayor Hylan and other 
city officials, a banquet in honor of Mr. 
Goldman and his band will be held a' 
the Hotel Plaza. 





Engagement of Lydia Vosburgh to C. G 
offman Announced 

Mr. and Mrs. George Nelson Vosburgh 
have announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Lydia, to C. Gouverneur Hoff- 
man, of New York and Tuxedo Park. 
Miss Vosburgh, who is a well known 
singer, was heard last spring in a pro- 
gram of songs by John Louw Nelson 
with the composer at the piano. No date 
has been set for the wedding. 





Alois Trnka, Violinist, Marries 
Mrs. George Wing has announced the 
marriage of her daughter, Anna Belle 
Kindlund, to Alois Trnka, the violinist. 
The wedding took place on Sept. 2! 2! 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the young couple wi!! 
make their home at Chappagna, N. Y 
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BriuN 


CONDUCTOR 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios: 64-65 
Voice Culture—Repertoir 
Operatic Ensemble Class!° 








PRINCESS HEATRE 
WEST 39th ST. 


Available for Concerts and Recitals for Sunda 
afternoons and evenings, also weekday afte: 
noons excepting Wednesdays and Saturday: 









Phone Fitz Roy 579 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When it was announced through the 
press some time ago that the late A. D. 
Juilliard, one of New York’s wealthiest 
and most public spirited citizens, who 
was also one of the directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, had left a 
fortune, variously estimated as from five 
to twenty millions, for the furtherance 
of music, everybody who was engaged in 
one or another musical activity and “who 
needed the money” felt called upon to 
take new courage in the hope that some 
part of the aforesaid millions would 
manage to come his or her way. 

Thus, it was natural that prominent 
members of the profession would write 
suggestions to the press as to how this 
money should be spent. The trustees, as 
soon as their names were announced, 
also received any number of communica- 
tions, telling them where they could best 
dispose of the aforesaid millions. 

But it was not till the trustees had 
appointed Dr. Eugene A. Noble, secre- 
tary of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion, as administrator, that the mails be- 
came encumbered with a positive ava- 
lanche of appeals of all kinds. They 


came from high and low, they came from 
all over the United States. Indeed, they 
came, some of them, from foreign lands. 

The senders need not have been in a 
hurry, for the lawyers who have the 
settlement of the estate are in no hurry, 
and so I may tell you officially that it 
may be six, perhaps, nine and perhaps 
even more months before the estate will 
be in shape to enable Dr. Noble to make 
an appropriation. 

Being a sensible and experienced man 
of affairs, the good doctor made up his 
mind, at the start, not only to take time 
in coming to a decision in the matter but 
also to consult with a number of promi- 
nent persons in the musical world as to 
what they thought would be the proper 
course for him to pursue. 

It was, therefore, with considerable 
satisfaction that I noticed in your issue 
of Sept. 18, that Dr. Noble had decided 
to make his first effort in the direction 
of improving the musical conditions of 
the country by the appointment of a 
hundred specially trained supervisors, 
whose duties will be to look after music 
in the public schools. Most of them 
need it, 

The good doctor’s philosophy is sound. 
Many of us have too long endeavored to 
bring about a higher degree of apprecia- 
tion of music by beginning at the wrong 
end. We thought we could make a com- 
munity musical by injecting a symphony 
orchestra into it as you would a serum. 
It didn’t work and it simply meant that a 
few wealthy citizens had to make good 
the deficit under pressure exerted by the 
leading ladies of the town. 

The right thing to do is to begin at 
the foundation and that means with the 
public school system and then, as your 
editor has so often pleaded from the 
publie platform, with that as your foun- 
dation and with community choruses, so- 
cleties for the giving of oratorio, organ- 
izations to promote chamber music, then, 
in the course of time, when you have 
evolved and built up a large music loving 
community, have as the crown and apex 
of it your symphony orchestra. 

Meantime, the existing symphony or- 
hestras with the aid of the erudite 


critics who write program notes will 
cater to the elect and select few who 
would, if they could, keep music apart 
from the masses as a sacred something, 
of which they consider themselves—not 
to forget the critics—the sole guardians 
appointed by right divine. 

If they had their way, only those 
would be permitted to attend and hear 
the best music—German, of course—who 
would sit in a reverential attitude and 
listen, having already read the program 
notes, and then, having been discreet in 
their applause, steal away like the Arabs 
in the night to their homes to digest and 
reflect upon the musical food they had 
received as a sacrament. 

As I have written you, there is a new 
order in the world. The mass of the 
people are up and out demanding a bet- 
ter life, demanding something more than 
the day’s toil, often with little adequate 
food and often with little rest to prepare 
them for the next day’s drudgery. 

So, good luck to all those who are en- 
deavoring to show the people not what 
they can do for music but what music 
can do for them in every phase of human 
endeavor. 

And good luck, too, to Dr. Noble, who 
possesses not only the wisdom but the 
vision to see where the munificence of 
the late New York merchant should first 
be applied. 


* * * 


The discussion which you have started 
with regard to whether the German 
tOngue should be returned to the recital 
stage, suggests to me to ask the question, 
what has the German tongue to do with 
the atrocities or the action of the mili- 
tarist party in dooming the world to the 
most awful war known to the history 
of mankind? 

The German language has been the 
exponent of some of the _ noblest 
thoughts of writers, poets, scientists, 
and while, too, to those of other nation- 
alities, especially in their youth, with its 
long winded and involved sentences, its 
medieval characters and its general 
heaviness it was a torture, with all that, 
we cannot think of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Heine, of Kant and Fichte, and indeed 
of all the great ones without feeling that 
to abolish absolutely such a language or 
know it only in translated form, would 
be a reflection upon our intelligence. 

And this brings me to write a word 
about “kultur,” that much abused and 
misunderstood word, so variously inter- 
preted. 

The kultur of the Germans, in the best 
and highest sense, was a valuable and 
indeed a splendid thing. Unfortunately, 
however, it was misdirected. However, 
it doesn’t prove that money is a curse 
because it is misapplied in its use. Even 
poison, you know, when administered in 
certain doses by skilled physicians has 
been known to save life. 

If by kultur we understand that the 
Germans had reached a high degree of 
civilization, if they had developed their 
enterprise, their commerce to a marvel- 
ous extent, if they had developed their 
school system, their industrial system as 
scarcely any other nation on earth, if 
their scientists and chemists led, surely 
kultur was a valuable thing. 

The trouble was that all this marvel- 
ous evolution of power, of genius, of 
science, of accomplishment in the arts, 
was all devoted to a most ignoble pur- 
pose, the conquest of the world for a 
militaristic oligarchy by means of brute 
force, and destruction. 

With all that, however, if I were asked 
to-day whether the German language 
should be restored to the concert plat- 
form, I would be inclined to say, “Wait.” 

The wounds are too recent, the horrors 
still too strongly in the mind to enable 
us to be quite sane on the question. It 
will take time—time that heals all 
wounds, a new generation, perhaps, for 
us to be able, not only with equanimity 
but with sanity to listen to the language 
of those whom we have come to de- 
signate as “Huns,” as destroyers of all 
that men hold dear, of those who laid 
waste towns, farms, desolated the coun- 
tryside, outraged women, maimed chil- 
dren. It is all too recent. So I would 
say again “Wait!” 

* * * 


At the very moment that they were 
carrying out from his camp in _ the 
Adirondacks, to take him to his New 
York home, the celebrated surgeon, 
Arpad G. Gerster, who won a national 
reputation and who has been seriously 
ill for some time, the announcement 
came that his renowned sister, Etelka 
Gerster-Gardini, had died at Bologna, 
Italy, a few weeks ago. 

This brings to my mind the sad fate 
of a woman who in her prime was con- 
sidered the rival even of Patti, of Lucca 
and other most distinguished singers. 
It was not alone that she had a beauti- 





ful voice and almost impeccable colora- 
tura, but that she had so charming, so 
gracious a personality, that while she 
perhaps lacked some of the popularity 
of Patti, she was more generally beloved. 
She possessed one quality which Patti 
lacked and that was dramatic ability. 

There are two incidents connected 
with her career in which I happened to 
be a participant, one humorous, the other 
tragic. 

The first occurred during the consul- 
ship of Colonel Mapleson, when he was 
giving opera with Gerster, Galassi and 
other celebrities at the old Academy of 
Music, which was before the time of the 
Metropolitan. 

It was Mapleson’s habit to come with 
a shipload of singers to New York, put 
an advertisement in the Herald, open up 
next day and soon thereafter land, as 
usual, into financial trouble. The only 
man who ever made much, if any, money 
out of his seasons there was Rullman, 
who published the librettos and made 
more out them and lending money than 
Mapleson did out of the opera. Rullman 
was a genial, jovial old fellow of large 
proportions. He used to tell us that his 
father had fought with the ‘old guard’ 
at Waterloo. 

I remember on one occasion, hearing 
that there might be no opera that night 
on account of financial distress, that I 
went into the Academy of Music, found 
the colonel in a little office that he had, 
standing before a window, looking down 
Irving Place. 

The colonel was a tall, fine looking 
man of very gracious manner, with mut- 
ton chop whiskers, a florid complexion, 
due to the fact that he drank little and 
smoked not at all. 

When I asked him whether there 
would be opera, he turned to me and 
replied: “There will be if William H. 
Vanderbilt comes along with a check.” 

So you see things were very different 
in those days when opera depended on 
a multi-millionaire’s generosity and 
opera to-day, when it has a million and 


a half advance sale before the opening 


of the season at the Metropolitan. 

That night, Gerster was to sing in 
“Lucia” and was about to begin the 
mad scene, which every struggling débu- 
tante used to attempt because it was 
full of those vocal fireworks, which the 
old composers put in the mouth of a 
lady when they wanted to show you that 
she was crazy, for you remember, of 
course, the story of “Lucia,” the young 
Scotch girl who kills her husband on 
her wedding night when she finds she 
has been forced into the marriage by a 
rascally brother and had broken her 
troth to her sweetheart. 

How I recall that scene! An Italian 
chorus in impossible Scotch kilts on each 
side of the stage, Gerster coming out in 
a white smock and hair nearly down to 
her heels, not necessarily her own, of 
course, and just as she started the mad 
scene, a stout gentleman a few seats in 
front of me, with long black side whisk- 
ers, started to snore and followed the 
snore by a pronounced whistle. 

I looked at the usher, who shook his 
head. Again the snore came, followed 
by the whistle. Finally, I turned to the 
usher and said: “For Heaven’s sake 
wake that big fat man.” 

To which the usher replied, “I don’t 
darst wake him. That’s William H. 
Wanderbilt. He owns the whole bloomin’ 
show. I don’t darst wake him.” 

So the great Gerster finished her mad 
scene to the accompaniment of the trom- 
bone obbligato of Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt. 


* x * 


The tragic incident in which I partici- 
pated was connected with Gerster’s 
downfall at the very height of her fame. 

This was some time later, when Abbey 
was the operatic consul at the Metre- 
politan. 

There had been rumors that Mme. 
Gerster’s voice was affected by some 
trouble connected with maternity. So 
Abbey had sent over Copleston, then the 
music critic of the New York World. 

Copleston had a very talented daugh- 
ter, a pianist, whose career he was anx- 
ious to further, and in his anxiety to 
keep in with Abbey no doubt took a 
favorable view of the situation for after 
he arrived in Europe and had seen Mme. 
Gerster, he cabled back, “Alright. Go 
ahead.” 

So Abbey went ahead, engaged a large 
orchestra and other soloists for a grand 
concert tour with Etelka Gerster as the 
principal star. 

I was one of some 500 critics whom 
Abbey had invited to go on the John H. 
Starin, a boat named after the well- 
known shipowner, who made a summer 
resort of Glen Island, to go down the 
bay and meet the incoming steamer 
which was bringing Mme. Gerster. 





When she came on board, I noticed 
that she looked at us as if she were 
frightened at something. She struck 
me at once as being no longer her old 
smiling, gentle as well as genial self. 
Those of the 500 critics who were not 
engaged in enjoying Abbey’s hospitality 
and playing poker, interviewed the lady 
and the usual stereotyped stories ap- 
peared in the next morning’s papers. 

I had a few words with her and found 
her to be what the French call distraite. 
She answered in monosyllables, seemed 
uneasy, sad. 

The great night came—the night when 
the peerless Etelka was to make her 
début in concert, supported by great 
artists and the orchestra of the Metro- 
politan. I forget now who the conductor 
was. 

She came forward, her large eyes filled 
with wonder at the crowded house, her 
face a deadly pallor. The conductor 
waved his baton, the orchestra began 
and Gerster started to sing. 

What was the matter? 

After a few opening bars, men looked 
at one another, women gasped. I saw 
tears in the eyes of strong men. It 
was awful! A catastrophe! She was 
singing gut of time and tune. She had 
evidently lost her musical ear. A pro- 
found hush fell upon the audience as she 
finished and the conductor wiped the 
perspiration from his brow. Then there 
was a little perfunctory applause and a 
great rush to the lobby, of all of which 
she seemed unconscious. 

A mighty star had fallen! Soon the 
news would be cabled all over the world. 

Out in the lobby I found Abbey coolly 
smoking a cigarette. He looked at me 
and said, “In the last half hour, I have 
lost one hundred thousand dollars.” He 
alluded, of course, not to his possible 
profits but to the money he had already 
expended in engaging artists, hiring of 
halls, printing and all the other prepara- 
— he had made for a great national 
our. 

Then it was reported that Mme. Gers- 
ter had gone under the care of her dik- 
tinguished brother, the doctor, who I 
said was carried out the other day from 
his Adirondack camp, and that he 
thought it would not be long before she 
would be able to resume her artistic 
career. 

A week or so later, I happened to be 
strolling up Broadway and saw Abbey 
and his factotum Marcus Mayer on the 
steps of what was then Wallack’s 
Theater. He called to me, asked me if 
I had any particular engagement and 
would I go down with him and Stein- 
berg, then the music critic of the New 
York Herald, to New Haven, where they 
were going to try Gerster again and see 
whether it was possible to continue her 
tour, though as Abbey said, her reputa- 
tion had received such a black eye from 
her disastrous début that he didn’t be- 
lieve it could be overcome. But so far 
as he was concerned—for Abbey was a 
loyal man to his stars and a gentleman, 
he said, “I am going to carry the thing 
through if there is a living chance. She 
shall not go down if I can help it.” 

So we journeyed to New Haven and 
were present at the concert. She was 
in a little better condition, but the 
great singer of the peerless voice was 
no more. The house was only half full, 
many pougre having demanded their 
money back. It was said they were do- 
ing so all over the country. 

After the concert was over, our little 
party went back to the hotel. When we 
were there, Abbey asked for our opinion, 
having previously sworn us all to silence. 
Steinberg said he preferred not to make 
any statement as to his opinion. When 
I was appealed to, I said that I was 
afraid the career of the great singer was 
over. I had received information from 
private sources in Europe, which in- 
formed me of the great singer’s break- 
down and of the fear that she would 
not be able to make good on her Ameri- 
can concert tour. I spoke frankly as 
Abbey said he wished me to do. 

He then pulled the long bell nope in 
the old fashioned hotel, called for a 
bottle of braypdy. He filled a large glass, 
as big as a beer glass and drank it, then 
went out of the room with the look of 
a man who is going to an execution. 

He was absent not more than eight or 
ten minutes; when he came back, he 
looked at us all and said, “I told her as 
kindly as I could that it was all over.” 

“What did she say?” I asked. 

“She said nothing,” replied Abbey, 
“but fell flat on her face on the floor. I 
left her with the maid. That was the 
hardest job I ever had in all my life.” 

Then after a brief meal, we boarded 
the night boat for New York. Abbey, I 
remember, sat up all night with the cap- 
tain and Marcus Mayer, playing poker. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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I believe the captain won the receipts of 
the concert, such as they were. 

Sad to think how many years of work 
and struggle, how many people, teachers, 
musicians, conductors, photographers, 
writers, painters, contribute to the crea- 
tion of that wondrous thing—a world 
renowned operatic and concert star, to 
give her that reputation that makes her 
name a household word and it may all 
be lost in a night as it was when Etelka 
Gerster-Gardini, who has just passed 
out, sang her “Swan Song” at the Metro- 


politan, says your 


MATZENAUER DELIGHTS 
AT “GLOBE” MUSIC CLUB 








Annual LaForge Evening Brings In- 
teresting program—Launch New 
Literary Movement 


Margaret Matzenauer delighted an 
audience of 3000 at the Globe Music Club 
on Sept 22, when she unexpectedly ap- 
peared. It was the second of this sea- 
son’s Wednesday evening free Globe 
concerts at DeWitt Clinton Hall, and the 
annual Frank LaForge event. Mr. La- 
Forge is honorary president of the club, 
which has a membership of 20,000, and 
was at the piano throughout the evening. 
Assisting artists were: Charles Carver, 
basso; Hazel Silver, soprano; Mae 
Graves Atkins, sOprano, and Sheffield 
Child,. tenor. Kathryn Kerin, pianist, 
was the instrumentalist of the evening. 

Charles D. Isaacson,- founder and di- 
rector of the Globe musical activities, was 
chairman and read “Face to Face with 
Bizet.” 

A new movement was launched to do 
with literature what the club has en- 
deavored to do with music—give the peo- 
ple who do not ordinarily get the best 
in their environment a taste of it, so as 
to whet their appetites to the extent that 
they will then go out and pay for the 
best. The Lincoln Society, a literary or- 
ganization, is the nucleus around which 
this movement is launched. 


STOCK IN NEW YORK 








Chicago Symphony Conductor Visits 
Metropolis to Select Soloists 


Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, arrived in 
New York this week after spending four 
days at the third Pittsfield Chamber Mu- 
sic Festival. Conductor Stock was elated 
over the increased success of Mrs. 


Coolidge’s mighty undertaking, which he 
firmly believes is one of the most signifi- 
cant events of contemporary art. 

- “Chamber music is flourishing in Eng- 
land,” declared Mr. Stock, referring to 
his recent trip abroad, “and music in 
general is in a wholesome, progressive 
state. Perhaps Mrs. Coolidge’s festivals 
ay awaken:a similar spirit in our coun- 
ry.” e 

Mr. Stock is of the conviction that 
large halls can be utilized for chamber 
music ‘as well as the: diminutive cham- 
ber auditorium of tradition. “The Lon- 
doners fill the large halls.weekly to hear 
their ensembles,” he ‘declared.’ 

While in New York Mr. Stock will 
select soloists for his season and com- 
plete preparations for his approaching 
invasion of New York. The Chicago 
leader’s portfolio is well filled with 
British scores as the fruit of his over- 
seas trip. He will present in America 
Bax’s symphonic poem, “The Garden of 
Fand,” Gustav Holst’s “The Planets,” 
and “Hymn of Jesus,” Goosens’s “By the 
Tarn,” Holbrooke’s “Children of~ Don,” 
Elgar’s “Dream Children,” and. other 
novelties’ to which considerable impor- 
tance is’ attached. A. H. 





and Kubelik Arrive 
Europe 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, formerly of 


Hempel From 


the Metropolitan, arrived from Europe 


on the Mauretania on Sept. 25. Miss 
Hempel will make her first New York 
appearance this season as Jenny Lind 
in the Jenny |] ‘nd Centenary Concert at 


Carnegia Hall. She will later sing with 
the New York Symphony and with the 
Chicago Opera Association both in Chi- 
cago and during its New York engage- 
ment at the Manhattan Opera House 
in the late winter. Jan Kubelik, the 
Czechoslovak violinist, arrived on the 
Savoie on Sept. 27, for an extended con- 
cert tour under the management of 
Otokar Bartik. 





Neida Humphrey of Chicago to Make 
Operatic Début in Rome 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25.—Word has reached 
Chicago from Rome that Neida Hum- 
phrey, American soprano, will make her 
operatic début as Mimi in “La Bohéme”’ 
at the Costanzi Theater, in October. She 
has been studying with Italian — 





Series of “Pop” Concerts Announced by 
Dallas Manager 


DALLAS, TEXx., Sept. 20.—Announce- 
ment of a series of five “pop” concerts, 
the first in November and the last in 
May, has been made by E. G. Council, of 
Dallas. First of the series will be a 
joint recital by Marie Tiffany, soprano, 
and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, on Nov. 1. 
Other concerts will be as follows: Nov. 
22, Eddie Brown, violinist, and Reuben 
Davies, pianist; Dec. 13, Marie Rappold, 
soprano; Jan. 24, Arthur Middleton, 


TAXI CRASH DELAYS 
TWO-STAR RECITAL 


Godowsky Severely Shaken, 
But Conceals It In Re- 
cital With Rosen 


Though greatly agitated as the result 
of having been severely shaken in a taxi- 
cab collision while on his way to the re- 
cital, Leopold Godowsky was his accus- 
tomed poised and masterful self when he 
sat down at the piano Sunday night, 
Sept. 26, for his joint recital at the Lex- 
ington Theater with Max Rosen, vio- 
linist. 

The audience, a large one, knew noth- 
ing of the reason for the delay caused 
by the accident, and was somewhat im- 
patient when the two artists finally ap- 
peared, nearly a half hour late, to begin 


the program. The feeling of vexation 
quickly vanished, however, under the 
spell of the César Franck A Major So- 
nata, which violinist and pianist used 
as their joint salutatory. It was very 
well played. 

Mr. Godowsky then presented a Cho- 





October 2, 192; 


own concert version of the D Flat Pp 
humous Waltz, and the C Minor Sch< 
adding also a brace of encore numb 
The extreme clarity and the attentio; 
minutiae which characterized Mr. 

dowsky’s playing gave no hint of 

nervous reaction which the virtu 
later said was upon him as he played. 

Mr. Rosen, ably assisted at the pi: 
by Frederick Persson, played the B Mi; 
Concerto of Saint-Saéns with attract 
tone and facile technique, scaling no u 
sual heights but amply satisfying 
hearers. Because of the lateness of : ), 
hour he substituted a single number 
his final group, but was recalled for ¢., 
more extras. 

Mr. Godowsky’s second group inclu:e, 
the Schubert-Liszt “Faith in Sprin:,” 
the Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of 
Song,” Liszt’s “At the Spring” and the 
same composer’s E Major (No. 2) Po. 
lonaise. Perhaps more than anywhere 
else, Godowsky is on the heights of s. ip 
tillating pianism in playing Liszt, and 
Saturday night’s offerings were not an 
exception to the rule. 

The concert was the second of ‘he 
series arranged by the Musical Bureay 
of America. O. T 





Stopak Recital to Be at Carnegie Hal) 


_ Through an inadvertence it was sta‘ed 
in a recent issue that Josef Stopak, ‘he 
young violinist, would make his recital 


baritone; and April 4, Morgan Kingston, pin group, of prismatic charm. Begin- début in America at Aeolian Hall. Mr. 

tenor. The concerts will be held in the ning with the A Flat Impromptu, he Stopak is to play in Carnegie Hall 

Fair Park Coliseum at popular prices. played also the F Minor Nocturne, his Oct. 16. 
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What the Critics"say: 
New York Tribune: 


Mme. Tardsova is a remarkable artist 


NINA TARASOVA 


INTERPRETER | 
of 


Russian Folk Songs and Ballads 


CONTINENTAL TOUR 
NOW BOOKING 














The N. Y. World: 
This artist, 


Acclaimed Everywhere 


from an_ interpretative 
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—a Russian Yvette Guilbert, and she 


= has been able to give the folksongs of 


her native country with a vigor.and a 
variety of mood such as no singer has 
shown in New York in recent seasons. 
In everything she did there was a tone 
of the soul and an unlimited amount of 
imagination. 


The Evening World: 


She is young, pretty, fascinating, com- 
pelling whether in girls’ or boys’ cos- 
tume. If she doesn’t become the toast 
of next season I’m no prophet. The 
voice is there, the talent is there, the 
brains are there, 


New York Evening Mail: 


With the house entirely sold out in 
advance a huge crowd stormed the doors 
clamoring for admission. If Tardsova’s 
appeal to Russian hearts is enormous, 
she proved that she could capture an 
American audience just as easily with 
such simple ditties as ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye” and ‘‘My Laddie.” She has the 
rare gift of complete sympathy in mood, 
voice and personality, and the supreme 
naturalness of her spirit would be in- 
telligible in any language. 
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viewpoint, is one of the delights of the 
season. Her personality is an asset that 
cannot be overlooked and her Guilbertian 
method of ballad singing is of the high- 
est order. Humor and pathos are pic- 
tured by a gesture or a tone, and every 
one. is invested with the true Russian 
spirit. 


New York American: 


As has been said before, Nina Tara- 
sova’s methods of interpretation bear a 
striking resemblance to those of Yvette 
Guilbert. Temperament she has in 
plenty, and her range of expression not 
only includes the dramatic and ‘the 
pathetic but the humorous and whim- 
sical. Like the inimitable Yvette too, 
she can be captivatingly demure in the 
‘“naughty’’ type of song. 


New York Herald: 


She sang lullabies and sad, trembling 
love songs, yet in all there was some- 
thing intensely human—something that 
brought the dramas of her song charac- 
ters close to the audience. She has been 
called a Russian Yvette Guilbert. 


FIRST CONCERT OF SEASON AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Saturday Evening, October 9th at 8:15 


S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU 


47 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


For Terms and Dates Apply to Management 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


‘ow the Movement for the Institution of a National Conservatory of Music and a Ministry of Fine Arts Can Be 


Furthered 








. lishment of a National Conservatory of Music and particularly 
of a Ministry of Fine Arts. 

As is known, Senator Fletcher of Florida has already introduced 
» bill for this purpose into Congress and has received considerable en- 
couragement, but it should be obvious that however much those who 
are interested in the progress of music and general culture in'this coun- 
try favor such a measure, its passage will largely depend on the char- 
acter of the men who are returned to Congress and the Senate at the 
next election. 

This gives the musicians and music lovers and particularly the 
members of the Musical Alliance a splendid opportunity to use their 
influence and power. Let them find out what the attitude of the candi- 
dates for office, irrespective of party, on this grave question is. 

Obviously, if we return to Congress the same type of politicians 
whom we have had in office for some time, it will be impossible to make 
progress. It is incumbent, therefore, upon the members of the Alli- 
ance to get busy and find out precisely what is the attitude of the men 
who are appealing for their support at the present time. 

The attitude of Congressmen and Senators not only to music and 
the fine arts, but to education has been merely one of indifference. 
Some have taken the ground that while they are favorable, they do not 
deem the time propitious, that there are other and more important 
questions before them. This is the old cry. The fact of the matter is 
that men in Congress never move except on pressure from the outside. 

It is a lamentable fact that this country with all its material 
wealth, with all its enterprise, with its wonderful energy, with its in- 
ventive genius, lags behind the older nations not merely in the recogni- 
tion of the value of the cultural influences but even in the recognition 
of the urgent need of a complete reorganization of the Department of 
Education, which while ably led, is lamentably deficient in personnel 


T's present time is propitious to aid the movement for the estab- 


There is also need of a Department of Health, sanitation. 

These important questions will never receive the consideration to 
which. they are entitled, unless people get active and make those who 
appeal to them for their suffrage understand that the time has come 
when they have got to declare themselves one way or another. 

In several Congressional districts, the men engaged in the musical 
instrument plants, the musicians, and music teachers hold the balance 
of power between the two great parties. In some districts they posi- 
tively hold the power itself. 

Surely it must appeal to common sense that it is ridiculous for a 
district where a large proportion of the voters are engaged in the musi- 
cal industries or in other musical activities.to send to Congress a man 
who has, as one Congressman said not long ago, “‘no use for music.” 

While many of the presidential aspirants, before the great conven- 
tions, expressed their sympathy with the movement for the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Fine Arts, the one man who came out flatly in a 
personal letter to the President of the Alliance was Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, who, also at the same time expressed his conviction that a 
Department of Health was needed as well as a Ministry of Fine Arts. 

If we examine the platforms of the two great parties, we shall find 
nothing but a half-hearted reference to the subject of education in the 
Republican platform and none whatever in the Democratic platform. 
Thus these grave and important questions, dealing so largely with the 
happiness, and indeed so imperative if the progress of this country is to 
be something more than purely material, will continue to be ignored un- 
til we all take the matter in hand and by direct application to those who 
seek our suffrages, find out whether they are with us or whether they 


are against us. 
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and has an appropriation which is a bare pittance. 


shamefully neglected. 


It has always been 


President The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 











SOME RECENT INDORSEMENTS 





Mrs. Susa Young Gates of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, sent me a copy of your letter 
of April 23, 1920, with extracts from the 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of May 5, 
1920. I have read your letter to Mrs. 
Gates, together with the extracts referred 
to, and I take pleasure in advising you 
of my sympathy for the expansion of 
our educational system and have given 
some thought to the establishment of a 
National Conservatory of Music. I have 
come to the conclusion that a National 
Conservatory of Music would have a 
most wonderful influence upon the peo- 
ple of our country and the benefits flow- 
ing from it would be felt in every city 
and hamlet. 

With very best wishes, 
REED SMOOT. 
wales States Senate, Washington, 





All hail! thou “Washington” of ‘Musi- 
cal Progress” in this nation of “big 
things.” 

When heaven’s kindly stars shine forth 
from the threshold of the “Mansion in 
the Skies,” their softening rays will re- 
flect a simple, holy grandeur on the 
“House by the side of the Road” where 
your splendid humanness dwelt in Gali- 
lean kindness for so many, many fruit- 
ful years. 

Our best wishes illuminate the twilight 
of a life well spent in the world’s great 
brotherhood of music. 

In simple friendship, 

P. DOUGLAS BIRD, 
Soloist and Director of Music, 
First M. E. Church. 
San Diego, Cal. 





I am very much interested in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S suggestions to establish a 
Ministry of Fine Arts and a National 
Conservatory. which certainly will lead 
to the recognition of the musical art and 
ne interests along with its other sister 
arts. 

I wish everybody who is connected with 
the musical art and all the other sister 


arts would feel the way you feel, and 
they would all immediately join your 
ranks and give to you all the support in 
the fight for the high and noble ideals, 
and I am sure victory soon would be won. 
I always was in great sympathy with 
your great and noble ideas and I always 
will believe in it—in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. 

Good luck to the creator of the big 
idea. If I ever can be of any assistance 
to you I always will be happy to do so. 

SASCHA FIDELMAN. 

New York. 





I am glad to indorse the drive you are 
making for the betterment of musical 
conditions in America through the Musi- 
cal Alliance, and inclose one dollar for 
membership. You deserve the thanks of 
musicians for your untiring work along 
this line. JOHN A. O’SHEA. 

Director of Music. Public Schools. 

Boston, Mass. 





For a long time I have been wanting 
to write you to express my admiration 
for your splendid and incessant efforts 
on behalf of America and American musi- 
cians. You must indeed feel gratified at 
the wonderful musical awakening all 
over the country, a goodly part of which 
is no doubt due to you. 

CARLO MINETTI. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





At the annual meeting of the North- 
ern New York Federst'on of Women’s 
Clubs held at Watertown, New York, 
May 25-27, a motion made bv Mrs. W. F. 
Rogers of Watertown, N. Y., approving 
and indorsing your propaganda for es- 
tablishing a Minister of Fine Arts in 
the Cab‘net was unanimously carried. 

This indorgement of your plan by the 
Northern ew York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which represents ap- 
proximately 5000 women, is a splendid 
testimonial of their appreciation of the 
success you have achieved in working 
for the cause of American music. It is 


also an expression of their gratitude for 
the very brilliant and inspiring address 
delivered by you before the Northern 
New York Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in 1915, which did so much to create a 
greater interest in American music and 
to establish music as an educational force 
in the life of the Northern Federation. 
ANNA F. ABBOTT 
(Mrs. V. P. Abbott), 
President Northern New York Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 





“Ev’rybody’s doin’ it. Why not 1?” 
Do what? Write an indorsement for the 
campaign to establish a Ministry of Arts. 
“Continual dropping wears a stone,” de- 
clares the proverb, and my word is one 
more drop in this agitation for govern- 
ment recognition of the Fine Arts. 

I feel with my Boston brother “I’d like 
to do something definite to hustle it 
along.” 

I do not expect to stay on earth long 
enough to see this thing come to pass, 
because it will have to be “investigated,” 
there will have to be a fund appropriated 
for the investigation, which in Washing- 
ton takes time, and all of the solons “On 
the Hill” will have to turn the big idea 
over until a knowledge of its anatomy is 
mastered. 

In the meantime I shall constitute my- 
self an evangelist and preach and pray, 
shout and sing, for its recognition in the 
National Derartment of Education, with 
the slogan, “Music, Drama and the Arts 
as a Political Issue.” 

HAMLIN COGSWELL, 
Director of Public School Music, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Washington, D. C. 





It gives me pleasure to apvly for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance. I am 
heartily in sympathy with its activities 
in the cause of American music and musi- 
cians. THOMASELLA STELL. 

Charlottesville, Va. 





At the recent business meeting of the 
Morning Musicales, Inc., it was voted to 
send a letter to you indorsing and ap- 
proving the movement for an establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Fine Arts and a 


National Conservatory of Music. There 
is no question of the need. 
(Mrs. W. F.) GERTRUDE W. ROGERS, 
Federation Secretary. 


Watertown, N. Y., June 1, 1920. 





I enclose with enthusiasm my $1 for 
renewal of my subscription. 

Last Wednesday I spoke for the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs of Southern 
Idaho about the Alliance. I was most 
successful in awakening great enthusism 
and hope it will do good to our cause. 

LILLIE SANG-COLLINS, 
Dean of Music, Gooding College. 
Gooding, Idaho, May 25, 1920. 





Enclosed please find check to renew 
my membership in the Musical Alliance, 
which has so truly a missionary spirit 
that it is an additional incentive to count 
oneself a member. CLARA KOONS. 

Lambertville, N. J. 





We are enclosing our annual dues and 
wish to state that we have been watch- 
ing the Musical Alliance closely and 
heartily approve of all that it is doing 
and is trying to do. 

STROUDSBURG Music Co., 
F. F. Christine, Prop. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 





Here are my annual dues to the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States. 

Congratulations on the successful ac- 
tivities of the Alliance in the past, and 
may the future see even more extended 
and lasting results. 

Lucy BRICKENSTEIN, 
Vice-President Friday Morning Music 
Club. 

Washington, D. C. 

I am very glad on behalf of the Ohio 
Federation of Musical Clubs to renew 
my subscription to a national organiza- 
tion thet stands for the same high pur- 
poses that called our state federation 
into being. and maintains its successful 
career. We now rave forty clubs en- 
rolled, with a membership of about 
12,000. Mrs.: ARTHUR BRADLEY, 

President O. F. M. C. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 








ARTUR BOD ANZK Y CONDUCTOR 
wie MI KNGELBERG osc: 


60 — SYMPHONY CONCERTS — 60 


30—EVENINGS—AFTERNOONS—30 
ay, ott 


1920 — CARNEGIE HALL — 1921 


SERIES OF 15 CONCERTS 
EVENING OR AFTERNOON 


Season Tickets 


Lower Tier Boxes (Seats 8).............0.00. $450.00 
Upper Tier Boxes (Seats 8)................. 270.00 
WI Se ee oe ae bc as eas 00 0S bee 37.50 
ees Comeme CPivet 3 Pueea).. . .. ec ccs 30.00 
Dress Circle (Remainder).................-. 22.50 
Balcomy (Fromt Section)... 0 ccc ccccnves 18.75 
Ree Crested SOUR) 6 i vos cscs soe cers 15.00 


GUEST 


SERIES OF 10 CONCERTS 
EVENING OR AFTERNOON 


Season Tickets 


Lower Tier Boxes (Seats 8)................. $300.00 
Upeer Tier Bouse Counts GO)... eee 180.00 
I ce are ae BG aos Mae 8 i orks bee 08-543 25.00 
Dress Circle (First 3 Rows).................- 20.00 
Dress Circle (Rembinder), .. 05... di we cece 15.00 
Bakcony. (Front Sectlon)...62...606. 05 8 iis. 12.50 
panoene. Creat Secteey i iwck ss Coe ee 10.00 


—PARTIAL LIST OF SOLOISTS— 


appearing during season with the orchestra 


Fritz Kreisler 

Olga Samaroff 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
Julia Claussen 


Heinrich Gebhard 
Mischa Levitski 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 
John Powell 

Francis Macmillen 
Leo Ornstein 


Albert Spalding 
Leopold Godowsky 


Pablo Casals 
Guiomar Novaes 
Rudolf Ganz 

Ignatz Friedman 
Alexander Schmuller 
Arrigo Serato 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Arthur Rubinstein 
Efrem Zimbalist 
Yolanda Mero 
Frances Alda 
Louis Bailly 
Matilda Locus 


—OPENING CONCERTS— 
—BODANZKY— 


CONDUCTOR 


FRIDAY EVE.—OCT. 8 
SUNDAY AFT.—OCT. 10 


Soloist—Gabrilowitsch 


Program—Weber, Overture Freischiitz; Brahms, Piano 
Concerto B Flat; Strauss, Death and Trans- 
figuration. 


World’s Famous Artists’ Series 
NEWARK, N. J., ARMORY 


MANAGEMENT—J. A. FUERSTMAN 
828 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


The National Symphony Orchestra appears four times in 
this series. First concert Nov. 4—Farrar. 


SUNDAY EVE.—OCT. 17 
TUESDAY AFT.—OCT. 19 


Soloist—Macmillen 
Program—Schubert, Symphony B Minor; Goldmark, 


Violin Concerto; Charpentier, Impressions 
d'Italie. 


The Yonkers’ Artists’ Series 


YONKERS, N. Y., ARMORY 


MANAGEMENT—BERTHA SHARP WOLF 
ROOM 621, 25 W. 42D ST., N. Y. C. 


The National Symphony Orchestra appears four times on 
this series. First concert Oct. 20—DMartinelli. 


S. E. MACMILLEN, Manager 


The Knabe is the Official Piano of the National Symphony Orchestra 
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PARADISO PLANS RECITALS 





vocal Teacher Will Present Talented 
Pupils During Winter 

Donato A. Paradiso, the New York 

vocal teacher, who has reopened his Car- 


negie Hall studio for the season with a 
‘arge enrollment of pupils, will present 
many talented singers, all artist-pupils, 
-, recital this coming winter. Among 
+hose who have achieved marked success 
n past appearances include Vincenzo 
Ceccarelli, a lyric tenor, who studied 
with Mr. Paradiso for three years and 
who won high praise through his recent 
appearance as the Duke in “Rigoletto” 
with the Italian Opera Company in 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Venezuela; Mimi 
Bruyere, colorature soprano, who, dur- 
ing the past summer, was cordially re- 
ceived iiroushout Central and South 
America, and Henrietta Conrad, dra- 
matic soprano, who likewise scored in 
many concerts. 


Louis Kreidler to Make Tour of the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota 


CuHIcAGO, ILL., Sept. 25.—Louis Kreid- 
ier, baritone, has been re-establishing 
home ties this summer by a visit to his 
old home in Pennsylvania, where he 
spent the month of August with his 
mother. During July he was the guest 
of Mrs. ‘Adams J. McGregor of Highland 
Park, Ill., who is a well-known patron of 
musie and supporter of the opera. Mr. 
Kreidler will open his concert season 
Oct. 15, in St. Louis, afterwards making 
a two weeks’ tour in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. He has been engaged for six 
performances of “The Messiah” this sea- 
son. 


Mrs. John Wesley Graham Coaches with 
Prominent European Masters 


Houston, TEx., Sept. 20.—Mrs. John 
Wesley Graham, is now in London, Eng- 


land, after a tour of the continent. 
Mazie Parish, a pupil of Mrs. Graham, 
who was awarded the state prize in a 
recent singing contest held in Texas, has 
been offered contracts with the Quinlan 
Opera Company, also the Opéra in Paris. 
Miss Parish has not yet decided which 
contract she will accept but she will 
remain in Europe for at least a year. 
Mrs. Wesley, who is director of the choir 
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Eddy Brown Climbs Pike’s Peak 
While on Western Motor Trip 











Eddy Brown at Top of Pike’s Peak 


A* the younger violin virtuosi of our day seem to be enthusiastic motorists. 
Eddy Brown for several years has driven his automobile with a dexterity similar 


to that which he has exhibited in his violinistic performances. 


During June he made 


a trip West and went to the top of Pike’s Peak, as the above photograph reveals. 





of the First M. E. Church, and a promi- 
rent teacher of singing, has been coach- 
ing with Delcroix of Paris and Emil 
Forrea of Milan. 





Eugene Stinson Returns From Boat Trip 
Through Canadian Waters 


CuHicaGo, Sept. 27.—Eugene Stinson, 
baritone, has resumed his concert work 
after a four weeks’ boat trip on the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. 
Mr. Stinson visited several Canadian 


cities and brought back some music from 
Quebec, which he expects to use on his 
programs this year. He gave several 


programs at Amherst College, of which 


institution he is a graduate. F. W. 





Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, 
who is now playing in Holland, made 
such a success in Scheveningen that the 
Dutch Concert Bureau has made ar- 
rangements for his appearance in Hol- 
land for three successive years. 


BALDWIN TO GIVE COURSE 





Organist to Teach Appreciation of Mu- 
sic at N. Y. City College 


The College of the City of New York 
announces a course in “Appreciation of 
Music” to be given by Samuel A. Bald- 


win in the Great Hall on Tuesday after- 
noons at 4:15 o’clock, beginning Oct. 5. 
The course will include enough of the 
history of music to form a proper back- 
ground, together with the analysis of 
musical forms, and a study of the char- 
acteristics of leading schools of music. 
Every lecture will be illustrated by num- 
bers on the organ. No practical knowl- 
edge’ of music is required, nor is there 
any tuition fee, although there is a reg- 
istration fee of $2. College credits will 
be granted for the course. 

The subject will be treated from the 
standpoint of the listener, and the course 
will be of advantage, not only to students 
of music, but also to those interested in 
the subject. Registration may be made 
in room sixteen of the Main Building 
previous to Oct. 2. 





Rudolph Polk Opens New York Studiv 


\ 

Rudolph Polk, the violinist, has opened 
a studio on West Seventy-first Street, 
where he will accept a number of ad- 
vanced pupils in response to many re- 
quests which he has received for in- 
struction, and also in accordance with 
the wish of his eminent master, Henri 
Marteau. Teaching, however, will not 
interfere with his recital appearances, 
which have been arranged by his man- 
ager, M. H. Hanson, in such a manner 
that he will make only one trip to the 
various sections of the country where 
he will be heard. 





Marion London Is Heard in a Number 
of Southern Cities 


Marion London, soprano, who was 
heard in recital in Detroit at the close of 
a vacation spent in Michigan, has just 
completed a short Southern trip, during 
which she sang at Manassas, Va.; Mt. 
Holly, N. C.; Louisa, Va., and also at 
Staunton, Va., appearing several times 
with the Metropolitan Lyric Quartet, at 
the annual fall festival. Other members 
of the quartet were Ruth Pearcy, con- 
tralto; Homer Buress, tenor, and Pierre 
Remington, basso. 








what is played.”’ 


Series. 





How Leopold Godowsky Puts this Creed to Practice. 
Series of Piano Lessons, assisted by a staff of the world’s foremost musicians and teachers—in- 
cluding such masters as Josef Hofmann, Emil Sauer, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Emerson Whithorne 
and Arthur Edward Johnstone—Leopold Godowsky teaches pupils to play, not as unthinking 
machines, but as intelligent musicians. 


A Man Who Practices What He Preaches—LEQPOLD GODOWSKY 


What Leopold Godowsky Preaches: “It is more important how compositions are played than 


This is done, not through a Correspondence Course, nor a “Method,” but through Certified 
- Teachers who are required to pass rigid examinations under a National Board of Examiners, as 
a guaranty of their competency. 


These Teachers are known as PROGRESSIVE SERIES TEACHERS. 


Parents in all parts of the country are constantly sending to the Art Publication Society re- 
quests for Certified Progressive Series Teachers to teach their children. 


Over 10,000 teachers, schools, colleges, and musical institutions have adopted the Progressive 


As an outcome of our personal advertising campaigns, free to all Progressive Series Teachers, 
Progressive Series Teachers are doubling their classes. 


As an outcome of the excellent results obtained by Progressive Series Teachers, their classes 
often become so large that they are obliged to turn away pupils. 


Are YOU a Certified Progressive Series Teacher? 


Write today for full particulars how you may qualify to become one! 


Service Department, ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


As Editor-in-Chief of the Progressive 
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CARUSO BEGINS TOUR 
TO CONTINUE MONTH 





Metropolitan Tenor Will Visit Many 


Cities Before Opening of 


Opera Season 

Enrico Caruso left New York on Sept. 

5 for a month’s concert tour under the 

rection of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. The Metropolitan tenor gave 

s first concert on Sept. 27 in Montreal, 
Canada, at the Mt. Royal Arena, before 

, audience of 7000. This was Caruso’s 
first appearance in that city in ten years, 
and the house was sold out in anticipa- 
tion of his coming. 

From Montreal, the Caruso party went 
+o Toronto, where a concert was given 

n Sept. 30, at Massey Hall. The cities 
which follow in succession include: Chi- 
‘ago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; Denver, Col.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Tulsa, Okla.; Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Charlotte, N. C., 
and Norfolk, Va. The party will return 
to New York three weeks before the 
opening of the Metropolitan season. 

This is the longest tour which Mr. 
Caruso has yet undertaken, and will mark 
his first appearance in Tulsa, Ft. Worth, 
Houston, Charlotte and Norfolk. In each 
city the auditoriums seat from 5000 to 
7000 persons, so that the estimated at- 
tendance for the tour will be about 
60,000. Albert Stoessel, violinist, and 
Alice Miriam, the new lyric soprano of 
the Metropolitan, will be assisting ar- 
tists on the program, with Salvatore 
Fucito and Louis Grunberg as accom- 
panists. 

F. C. Coppicus, for many years gen- 
eral secretary of the Metropolitan, who 
is Mr. Caruso’s manager, will personally 
accompany the tenor on his tour. On ac- 
count of little Gloria Caruso, Mme. 
Caruso will be unable to accompany her 
husband. 





Raoul Vidas, the violinist, will play 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 1, Polo- 
naise Brillante by Wieniawski, Chaconne 
by Vitali, and a group of compositions 
by Tartini, Bach and Brahms, as well as 
the Danse Villageoise by the Rumanian 
composer, Diditresco, at his recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 
9, under the management of Charles L. 
Wagner. 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


ANNOUNCES 


At 


New York City 
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MUTE 





THE RE-OPENING 
OF HIS STUDIO 


309 West 85th Street 


VOCAL COACH 


Operas, Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio—in All Modern Languages 


ACCOMPANIST 


In Order to Secure Mr. Hageman’s Services as Accompanist at 


Recitals, Dates Should Be Reserved Far in Advance 


Mr. Hageman Will Accept a Limited Number of 
Pupils in the Art of Accompanying 


TELEPHONE 3233 SCHUYLER 


Applications addressed to M. Myers, Sec’y. 
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Lieurance Presents Indians in Concert 











Thurlow Lieurance, Authority on Indian Music, and a Group of Young Indians Who Appeared in Concert Under His Direction. 











Inset Shows Pejawa, a Miami Violinist 


LINCOLN, NEB., Sept. 23.—An event of 
unusual interest was the concert given 
last week by a group of young Indians 
who are engaged in professional work 
under the direction of Thurlow Lieu- 
rance, the noted authority on Indian mu- 
sic. Several of the young artists also 
owe their musical education to Mr. 
Lieurance. Among the many excellent 
numbers on the program were those con- 
tributed by Pejawa, a Miami violinist, 


and William Reddy, an Alaskan ’cellist. 
Tribal dances were given by Te Ata, of 
Oklahoma. Others assisting on the pro- 
gram were: Wanita Cardin, Miami 
pianist; Oyapela, a Creek Indian girl; 
Dowanwin, Sioux contralto; Sensa 
Carey of the Cherokee tribe, soprano; 
Shonatona, baritone, and Hannah Blue. 
These young people have just returned 
from a series of over sixty concerts on 
the Chautauqua circuit. 





10,000 ST. LOUISANS 
HEAR MONSTER BAND 


Theater Affords 
tunity for Crowds to 
Enjoy Music 

St. Louis, Sept. 27.—A band com- 
posed of 254 members of the local chap- 
ter of the Mutual Benefit Association, 
played to more than 10,000 persons in 
the Municipal Theater in Forest Park, 
on Sunday morning, Sept. 13, in com- 
memoration of the thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the organization. 
Frank Gecks was the leader of the band, 


which with the exception of the navy 
band during the war, created more sen- 
sation than any similar organization 
since the World’s Fair in 1904. Wag- 
ner’s ‘““Tannhauser” Overture was the big 
feature of the program, which included, 
among other works, Schumann’s “Trau- 
merei,’ and excerpts from “Carmen.” 

The Municipal Theater Association, 
after much publicity over its successful 
season has had a number of inquiries 
from other cities, notably Detroit and 
Memphis, as to its plan of giving operas, 
etc. From a compilation of figures, it is 
learned that more than 200,000 persons 
attended the performances this year 
during a period of eight weeks, and only 
one performance was marred by rain- 
fall. The surplus is several thousand 
dollars, thus enabling the’ association to 
begin the season next year without hav 
ing to call upon the guarantors. Next 
year there will be a season of from eight 
to ten weeks and there is a possibility 
of having a circuit in a number of cities 
where similar performances can be given. 

St. Louisans are proud of the distinc- 
tion of having Albert Stoessel, violinist, 
chosen as the assisting artist on the 
Caruso tour this fall. He is one of the 


Municipal Oppor- 


very finest violinists that the city has 
turned out. The first important musical 
happenings of the season will be the 
appearance of Geraldine Farrar in a 
concert on Oct. 18, and Sousa’s band the 
following day, with the Scotti Opera 
Company later in the week, all under 
the management of Elizabeth Cueny. 
Practically all of the schools and con- 
servatories are now open and the num- 
ber of inquiries indicate that the enroll- 
ment will be unusually large this year. 
H. Y 


W. C. 





ERNEST 


DAVIS 


Tenor 


Concerts 


Opera 


Oratorio 





Mr. Davis will be in New York 
and vicinity until Dec. 1, 1920 


MANAGEMENT 


HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
AEOLIAN HALL.......NEW YORK 
Personal Telephone..... Fordham 3240 
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already booked for 





Pavlowa Tour Engagements 


. 18th—(One week) Manhattan Opera House, N. Y. 
. 25th—Baltimore, Md. 

26th—Philadelphia, Pa. 

. 27th—Washington, D. C. 

. 28th—Norfolk, Va. 

- 29th—Richmond, Va. 

. 30th—(Matinee) Philadelphia, Pa. 

. 30th—(Evening) Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ist—(One week) New England Territory. 
. 8th—Northampton, Mass. 

. 9th—Pittsfield, Mass. 

- 10th—Schenectady, N. Y. 

- 11th—Rome, N. Y. 

- 12th—Binghamton, N. Y. 

- 13th—Syracuse, N. Y. 

- 15th and 16th—Rochester, N. Y. 
- 17th—Auburn, N. Y. 

- 18th—lIthaca, N. Y. 

> 19th—Buffalo, me Ye 

- 20th—Toronto, Can. 

. 22nd—Hamilton, Ont. 

. 23rd—Jamestown, N. Y. 

. 24th—Akron, O. 

- 25th—Canton, O. 

- 26th— 

. 27th—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

s 29th—Cleveland, oO. 

- 30th—Cleveland, O. 


- iIst— 

- 2nd— 

- 3rd— 

- 4th—Chicago, IIl. 

- 6th—Kalamazoo, Mich. 

8 LI eer Ra ids, Mich. 
- 8th—Lansing, ich. 

- 9th—Saginaw, Mich. 

- 10th—Detroit, Mich. 

- 11th—Detroit, Mich. 

- 13th—(one week 1 sda Middle West Territory. 


- 20th—Louisville 


" Tat a ence Sg Ind. 


- 22nd— 
- 23rd— 
- 24th— 


. 26th—Chicago, IIl. 





HILDA BUTSOVA 
F. Vajinski 





© 1920, Matzene, Chicago 


THE TRIUMPHAL RETURN OF 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


ANNA PAV LAW A 


AND HER 


BALLET RUSSE 





NEW DIVERTISSEMENTS 


AND 


OLD FAVORITE CREATIONS 


SUPPORTED BY 
Ivan Alexandre 


CLUSTINE VOLININE 


Maitre de Ballet Premier Danseur 


M. Pianowski 
and 


CORPS DE BALLET of FORTY DANCERS 


ENTIRE LONDON ORGANIZATION WITH 
A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


THEO. STIER, CONDUCTOR 


UU UUHHAAUOUUUUEUEUUULLLUULLUOOAEOSNOUC0QS4040U400OOURN800 0004 N4UHNULUUUUROORAGALAAUELOQ UCU COEANEAAUUOOU LU EAUEA GUUS 


A FEW DATES 
STILL AVAILABLE 


STHNMANULANUNULLLULULLLNAA4A040N000000 0UUL4GOSON4N04400000RAUUOUOEAQEQOQOOQOSERCQ00¢U0DLSUUUOOOUUUUQUOUOOUAOTOOOG0O000GEOOUOOUUOAAGOONPOQOOOEREOE UUM 


SUN MOUUUIIONGAUOCEEAUMAL HALAL AUUA TEA ERAT 


Exclusive Direction 


FORTUNE GALLO 


1128-1131 Aeolian Hall 
NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT STOWITTS 
J. Zalewski 


SoAUANUUUUNNUENAIUNAAAUALUUUEULAUULLLUUU NAMEN LEAN: 








- 


By arrangement with Fortune Gallo the tour from St. Paul to the Coast, Western Canada and Territory West of Mississippi River (Dec. 
27th to Feb. 26th) is being booked under the direction of Elwyn Concert Bureau (Oliver O. Young, General Mgr.), 654 Everett 


St., 


Portland, Oregon 
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Allen Beach Yaw 
Becomes Bride of 
Franklin Cannon 





Photo by Hoover Art Studios 
Ellen Beach Yaw, Now Mrs. Franklin 
Cannon, in Her Wedding Gown 


Charming music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, distinguished the wedding 
of Ellen Beach Yaw, the soprano, to 
Franklin Cannon, well known pianist, at 
Covina, Cal., recently. Many prominent 
musicians were among the guests at the 
ceremony and the wedding supper which 
was served directly after the ceremony. 
After their honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cannon will make their home in the Lark 
Ellen bungalow in Covina. Both artists 
will appear in concerts already scheduled 
throughout Canada and the Eastern 
States. Their tour started Oct. 1. 





New Japanese Copyright Law Protects 
Composers and Phonograph Makers 


TOKIO, JAPAN, Aug. 29.—In the offi- 
cial Gazette of Aug. 20 an amendment 
to the copyright law was promulgated, 
according to which phonograph record 
manufacturers are protected against re- 
production by other manufacturers. 
Composers of songs and compositions are 
also protected. The present amendment 
is an outcome of the long-felt necessity 
of doing away with cases of plagiarism 
which have frequently occurred with re- 
gard to phonographs made in Japan. 
Finally the revision bill passed both 
houses in the last session of the Im- 
perial Diet. H. IWAKI. 


Klibansky Pupil Engaged for Chicago 
Opera Association 


Elsa Diemer, pupil of Sergei Kliban- 
sky, the New York vocal teacher, has 
just been engaged by Herbert M. John- 
son to appear with the Chicago Opera 
Association. Other pupils of Mr. Kli- 
bansky who are winning distinction in- 
clude Mabelle Heger, who has been ap- 
pointed director of music and teacher of 
Voice at Union College, Barbourville, 
Ky., and William T. Morey, vocal in- 


structor at Walla Walla College, College 
Place, Wash. Lotta Madden, soprano, 
scored marked sucess as one of the solo- 
ists at the American Musical Festival 
held in Lockport, N. Y., recently. Mr. 
Klibansky has resumed teaching, having 
reopened his New York studio on 
Sept. 20. 





Reorganized Mendelssohn Choir Will 
Again Be Heard in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 28.—Judg- 
ing from the number of excellent ar- 
tists already booked by several im- 
presarios here, the reorganization 
of choral’ societies, increased ac- 
tivities in musical clubs and an 
unsurpassed enrollment in music schools 
and studios, there is reason to be- 
lieve that Indianapolis will have its 
biggest season in music. Choral re- 
hearsals have already begun, notably 
among these is the Mendelssohn Choir, 
Percival Owen, conductor, the announce- 
ment of whose reorganization comes as 
agreeable news to patrons of music. 
The plan is to give two concerts, one in 
November and one in May, each being 
preceded by ten rehearsals. Bradford 
Mills and Effie Marine Harvey are the 
new managers here, the former in 
the interests of the new Civic Music 
Series, and the latter, the Municipal 
Concert Series. —  * 








Famous Canyon Is 
Re-discovered By 
Georgette La Motte 











Georgette La Motte, the Young Pianist, 
on Top of Mt. Low, Leads the Party 
on Her Favorite Burro, “Cutie” 


Trail riding in the Grand Canyon pro- 
vided Georgette La Motte, the young 
pianist, with interesting diversion dur- 
ing her recent trip to the Southwest; 
but the fatigue of riding all afternoon 
on a donkey did not prevent her from 
sitting down at the piano and improvis- 
ing her impressions for the edification of 
the other guests. Her fingers were alert 
for other uses as well, for she talked with 
the Indians in the sign language. When 
she improvised on Cadman themes for 
them, the Redmen were awed, even more 
than the tourists by the wonder of the 
magnificent scenery. F. W. 
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Violinist 
ANNOUNCES THE RE-OPENING OF HIS VIOLIN STUDIO FOR THE SEASON 


(MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE) 
25 East 99th St., New York—’Phone: Lenox 5191 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


LIONEL STOR 


BASS- 
BARITONE 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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Garrison and Gabrilowitsch 


Back from European Holidays 
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© Bain News Service 


Mabel Garrison, Soprano of the Metropolitan, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist and 
Conductor of the Detroit Symphony, on Board the “Lapland,” Upon Which They 


Arrived Last Week from Europe 


MONG musicians who returned last week from Europe were Mabel Garrison, 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist and 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony, who came back on the Lapland. Miss Garrison 
left immediately upon landing for her mother’s home in Baltimore, where she re- 
mained until the beginning of her preliminary concert tour, which opened in Roches- 


ter, N. Y., on Sept. 27. 
of his orchestra. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch hurried to Detroit to begin rehearsals 
He will present this season a number of important novelties which 


he found during his stay in Europe, and besides appearing as soloist with the 
National Symphony in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 8 and 10, he will give a recital in 


Aeolian Hall on Oct. 30. 











Heniot Levy Finds 
Vacation Is Time 
lfor Creative Work 


Heniot Levy, Pianist and Composer, in 
Quebec. The Gun Is One Used by 
General Wolfe in the Battle of Quebec 
in 1759. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 27.—Heniot Levy, 
pianist and composer, has just com- 
pleted several compositions for string 


quartet, and also some works for piano. 
This prominent pianist believes that va- 
cations are made not alone to rest in, 
but also to gather inspiration, for he 





feels that the mind is free to conceive 
and plan musical compositions which can 
be worked out during the winter months. 
The accompanying snapshot shows Mr. 
Levy standing beside one of the guns 
used by General Wolfe in the battle of 
Quebec, 1759. The picture was taken in 
front of the Chateau Frontenac. Mr. 
Levy has returned to Chicago, where he 
is preparing for his Chicago recital. 





Ernest Hesser to Direct Public School 
Music in Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 23.—Ernest 
Hesser, formerly head of the music de- 
partment at Bowling Green State Nor- 
mal College, Bowling Green, Ohio, has 
been chosen director of music for the 
city schools of Albany, N. Y. Out of a 
list of fifty applicants Mr. Hesser was 
the one selected to fill the vacancy 
created by Prof. Futterer’s death last 
spring. This year Mr. Hesser was 
elected to the board of directors at the 
National Music Supervisors’ conference 
which met at Philadelphia. Six years 
ago he organized and conducted the an- 
nual Bowling Green May Festivals 
which have grown to be one of the music 
events of the Middle West. 





Carl Braun to Make Forty Appearances 
in Berlin This Fall 


BERLIN, Sept. 8.—Carl Braun, basso, 
formerly of the Metropolitan in New 
York, will arrive in Berlin shortly to fill 
forty engagements for which he has been 
booked, after which he will leave with his 
family for Vienna where he will make a 
guest appearance. Herr Braun has been 
heard with great acclaim, both by the 
critics and the public. 


Re-engage Greta Masson 


Singing at the Sunday evening musi- 
cales at the Vanderbilt Hotel last sea- 
son, Greta Masson, the New York so- 
prano, gave so much pleasure that she 
has been re-engaged. She will appear at 
the first of this year’s series on Oct. 10. 
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London 
Opinions 


of 
LAMBERT 


Photo by Pirie MacDonald 


“A style of much charm and refinement, helped greatly by the admirable clearness of his 
diction. He sang French and Russian songs with a great deal of insight and finished 


phrasing. It was a highly successful first appearance.” —DAILY NEWS. 








“A genuine tenor voice of particularly pleasing quality. He showed himself to be a singer 


of perception and intelligence.”-—MORNING POST. 


‘“*A tenor voice of pure quality and no inconsiderable power is but one of the excellent 
qualities of Lambert Murphy. His greatest claim as an artist is his intense musical 


feeling.” —EVE. STANDARD. 


“The quality of his voice is captivating and as clear as one could wish and aided by an 


equally clear diction.°—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“Every song showed finished interpretation.” —TELEGRAM. 


MANAGEMENT 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Rudolph Polk Defines Role of Music 
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Young Violinist Working on 
Scheme of Systematized 
Practise — Separated from 
Instrument for Eighteen 
Months by War, Had to Re- 
construct Technique—F eels 
Need of Cultured Amateurs 
in American Musical Public 


Rr POLK, the young violinist, 
’ who made his New York recital 

ut last October, lately returned to 

city from his summer’s outing at 
S-hroon Lake, N. Y., where the tennis 
racket seems to have proved itself his 
favorite instrument, second only to the 
violin. At least his report of his holi- 
day features it largely—‘I’ve done noth- 
ing much,” as he himself might express 
it, “except play tennis and fiddle. Of 
course I did some composing, too, chiefly 
of a Fantasie which I shall play in New 
York this year. And then I have been 
working on a plan of systematizing my 
practise, which I hope will prove as 
valuable as it has already shown itself 
to be necessary. But it isn’t quite 
ripened yet, and I shouldn’t like to say 
anything definite about it until it has 
reached a point. where it can be dis- 
cussed fully. 

“It was through my experience in the 
war that I was led first to recognize this 
need. My father is an amateur musi- 
cian of talent, and it was from him that 
I got my first training. Then I studied 
here in New York, as a boy, with Pro- 
fessor Pasternack, Max Bendix and Leo- 
pold Lichtenberg; in 1911 or 1912 my 
father took me abroad, and I became a 
pupil of Henri Marteau in Berlin. In 
1914 I graduated from the Hochschule 
there, winning the Joachim Stipendium, 
and econcertized through Germany and 
tussia. So it came to be 1916 before 
I got back to America, ready to begin 
publie work seriously here at home, and 
I had searcely time to do anything be- 
fore the war came and I went into the 
army. There naturally wasn’t much 
place for the gentlest art there! 


War Left Technique in Shreds 


“Like many another musician, I came 
out of my months of soldiering with my 
technique in shreds and a maddening 
feeling of estrangement from my instru- 


ment. That was worst of all—not to be 
able to draw the bow across the strings 
as straight and true as I wanted to. It 
took me much time and effort simply 
to get the bow-arm back into trim; much 
more time, in proportion, it seems to me, 
than revamping the left-hand technique 
is naturally expected to require. When 





te Cai 


I came out of the army I went to Cali- 
fornia, where the natural surroundings 
are so invigorating to the artist; and 
there, beginning in March, I  recon- 
structed my whole technical equipment, 
practically from the bottom up. I had 
decided to make my New York début in 
the following October; consequently my 
work had to be pursued with the utmost 
concentration. Eight or nine hours a 
day, it might be, I was torturing the 
neighbors’ ears with scales and attempt 
after attempt at a mere sustained tone 
which should meet my most exacting re- 
quirements. I seemed to be surveying 
the field of violin playing for the first 
time from a point where I could get a 
general view of it instead of seeing no 
further before me than would suffice for 
the taking of the next step. 


Need of Concentrated 


“In the army, the little leisure a man 
can at best command is enough for only 
the most amateurish dabbling in music. 
It seemed as if I could not pick up my 
violin before I had to lay it down, and 
from these musical moments I not only 
extracted no joy but did definitely find 
myself exasperated, so that I finally 
stopped playing entirely and didn’t touch 
my violin for possibly eighteen months. 
Not being in any sort of practise meant 
not being able to play the simplest 
thing in a way to give me pleasure. If 
I, a professional violinist though tem- 
porarily out of practise, felt so, how must 
a cultured amateur feel who knows as 


Practise 


<a: 


in 


American Social Situation 











Rudolph Polk, the Young 
American Violinist, Who 
Composed a ‘‘Fantasie” on 
His Vacation Which He 
Will Play in New York. 
On. the Right: Mr. Polk 
and His Actress Wife at 
Schreon Lake, N. Y. 


well as I did what he wants to do when he 
does get an hour or two for playing, but 
who through pressure of outside duties, 
such as demand the business man’s at- 
tention, is shut out from the benefits of 
concentrated, protracted technical prac- 
tise, which alone has been considered and 
provided for by the violin methodicians ? 
Is such an amateur to be thrown on the 
comparatively arid field of public con- 
certs for his musical sustenance? I be- 
lieve, myself, that America needs rather 
more amateur musicians than fewer. If 
we do not have the rich soil of musical 
culture, that choice if small public which 
the amateur alone can provide, whence 
are our artists ever to come? I am as- 
suming, of course, that what we desire 
musically in this country is music born of 
American minds, and not simply the for- 
eign product or a servile imitation of it. 

“Ts not the viciousness of the cultural 
circle we tread the fruit principally of 
a narrow social snobbery, a wish on the 
part of our cultured classes not by any 
chance to be identified with the lower, to 
whom the professional cultivation of mu- 
sic has been for a large part left? The 
most our rich people seem to have been 
willing to do for music was to pay for 
the education of some little slum prodigy. 
The parents of a child whose gifts had 
won him such patronage naturally felt 
the necessity of showing constant tang!- 
ble results. so that the patron might feel 
he had made a paying investment; and so 
when the child had once been started 


he was shoved so pitilessly on along his 


technical road that his mind was left 
undeveloped, he became a mechanism the 
more effective the more it eliminated 
chance of deviation from its strait and 
narrow path. 

The Social Situation in Music 

“What’s the remedy? In the first 
place, to stop thinking of musical con- 
ditions and other factors in the whole 
social situation in this country as dis- 
eased, as so many Americans do, either 
from old-fashioned moral scruples or the 
scruples of the latter-day Puritanism of 
socialism. As long as we continue to 
follow the refined usages of civilization, 
we ought to have the intellectual honesty 
to admit them good, and to adhere to 
whatever program of action that com- 
mits us to socially. Too often the pity 
of the upper-class American for the op- 
pressed poor seems to me not a noble 
altruism, not a generous beautiful per- 
sonal quality like that of the founder of 
Christianity, but a subtle intellectual 
laziness. We don’t-so much renounce 
our privileges as fail to develop the op- 
portunities they give us. 

“My wife is on the stage, and the prob- 
lems she encounters, together with the 
disputable points of conduct in my own 
profession, give us endless material for 
wonderment. The modern playwright is 
so preoccupied with problems; he is al- 
ways making points. And because the 
conditions of life are such that, in fact, 
the dramatist seems necessarily limited 
to the processes of argument, and not its 
justification, which is the clarification of 
desire so that action may proceed from 
the most simple and effective basis—be- 
cause of this I am tempted to suppose 
that the predominant American art, for 
as long as this generation has anything 
to say about it, cannot be explicit as the 
drama and the pictorial arts are. Our 
task is not the invention of the appliances 
of cultured living, but the perfection of 
those which we have derived from all 
Europe and yet other parts of the world. 
And it is the clarification of desire for 


.the assumption of this task that our art 


must immediately busy itself with. 


Modernity’s Musical Predisposition 


“We must be concerned with qualities 
of feeling before we can get down to 
their social application. We need to con- 
vince ourselves of the excellence of 
strength before we can consider its uses. 
All this means that the age is more pre- 
disposed to music than any other period. 
The gates of the temple of music stand 
open to all; to what other art actually 
practised in America can so much 
democratic credit be accorded? But none 
may stay to worship in the temple un- 
less he has the spirit of the aristocrat in 
him. I am happy to see, in the spread 
of serious appreciation and practise of 
music among those American classes 
which are strategically situated by birth 
or some other accident so as most to 
command the advantages necessary to 
culture, some evidence of a changing 
temper. 

“But all this needs careful definition, 
detailed application, to present a smooth 
and persuasive front. To get back to 
facts: I have just received a letter from 
Professor Marteau, who is making a 
Swedish tour and hopes to give a large 
musical festival in the spring. It is pos- 
sible that I shall go over about May to 
make a European tour in conjunction 
with my old teacher, and it is certain that 
I shall introduce on my programs this 
year some new works of his.” 


D. g. FT. 











stage, or in a concert hall. 
barrenness of the music platform. 


a smaller form. Even the strength of the voice didn’t exceed what is good form for a middle sized concert hall. 
this frame Miss Engell sang a number of beautiful little songs with the utmost delicacy—feeling, pointing, ring—all was 


Two EUROPEAN CRITIQUES on the ART of 


BIRGIT ENGELL 


The Noted Danish Soprano 


who makes her AMERICAN DEBUT at CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, on Wednesday Afternoon, 
NOVEMBER 10th. COENRAAD V. BOS at the PIANO 
April 29, 1920—‘“Birgit Engell is one of those rare singers who are as great whether they are on the operatic 


In the most agile manner she transformed her art from the full-light of the stage to the 
We noticed it last night at her only concert in the Casino where all appeared in 


art of the purest and most beautiful kind.” 


Politiken, May 26, 1920—‘‘At the revival last night of ‘Faust’ at the Royal Theatre, Birgit Engell sang Margarethe. 
Miss Engell’s unusual harmonic, dramatic and singing ability gave the figure a tender and fine femininity which was of 
the most beautiful effect. Just so charming must Gretchen look, and just so bewitchingly must she sing. Miss Engell has, 


therefore, a well deserved success.”’ 


For Recitals, Festival Engagements, etc., Address: 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


Exclusive Management: 
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SERIES NUMBER. THREE 


Fourteen Popular Pianists 


Active on the concert stage 
who also record their art exclusively for 


The DUO-ART 


REPRODUCING PIANO 


DUO-ART Artist always is a good choice 
By visiting any Duo-Art dealer you can 
“hear the actual playing of any Duo-Art artist 
at any time. Each Duo-Art Roll is authorized 
by the artist himself, and is truly a Replica 
Roll; meaning “a duplicate executed by the 
artist himself and regarded equally with the 
first, as an original.” 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Manufacturers of Musical Instrisments in the World 
Makers of the Duo-Art Piano 


AEOLIAN HALL 
29 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Binghamton, N. Y., Gives Royal 


Welcome to Lieut. Com. Sousa 
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RBandmaster Finds American 
Audiences Catching Up 
with Those of Europe — 
They Demand “Interesting”’ 
Music—Band Has Advan- 
tage Over Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Matter of 
Programs 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Sept. 20.—Audi- 
nees of more than 2000 persons, last 
Saturday afternoon and evening, gave 
Lieutenant Commander John Philip 
Sousa the cordial welcome that the great 


bandmaster always gets when he comes 
to Binghamton, for Binghamtonians like 
Sousa particularly well. Individually 
and collectively, they like the Sousa 
marches and the way Sousa uses his 
baton with simple but suggestive mo- 
tions of his left hand. They respond 
readily to the expression which, as one 
of the band’s patrons put it, “seems to 
say: “That was rather a good thing we 
did, you and I, wasn’t it?’”” Those who 








Courtesy Binghamton Morning Sun 
Lieutenant Commander John Philip 
Sousa’ Exchanging Greetings With 
Harold Albert, Recreation Director 
for Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


know the bandmaster personally find 
this generosity—the tendency to share 
the credit for his success with his musi- 
cians, his business manager, his friends, 
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even his audiences—one of his most lik- 
able traits. 

Sousa, on his numerous visits to Bing- 
hamton, has found time to make a few 
intimate personal friends. The writer 
has had the good fortune to share his 
hospitality on several occasions, and to 
be one of those to extend personal con- 
gratulations on the approach of the 
band’s twenty-eighth anniversary, when 
he was here recently. 


America Growing Musically 


At the Arlington, following his eve- 
ning concert in Kalurah Temple, Lieuten- 
ant Sousa indulged in reminiscences of 
former visits and expressed some inter- 
esting views concerning things musical. 
“One of the best evidences of America’s 
phenomenal musical development in the 
last few years,” said Lieutenant Sousa 
last Saturday, “is the fact that the pub- 
lic can no longer be fooled. In the five 
time we have played for European audi- 
ences we found English audiences the 
most discriminating. It was not enough 
that a musical organization played a cer- 
tain celebrated composition by some fa- 
mous composer. The English audience 
realized that the best of composers may 
at times be very dull. It manifested pleas- 
ure over a march if the march was clever. 
If a symphony was played, it had to be 
a clever symphony to get the approval 
of an English audience. America has 
reached that point now. An American 
audience demands that a composition be 
interesting. 

“My band has an advantage over a 
symphony orchestra, in that it is not 
obliged to follow any precedent as to 
program. The orchestration for a band 
is unlike that for an orchestra. In the 
matter of program for indoor band play- 
ing I am my own ancestor,” he added 
humorously. 


Four Celestial Desiderata 


Lieutenant Sousa occasionally likes 
to pretend playfully a disregard of the 
thing to which he has devoted his life. 

“The four things that I hope to find 
in heaven, in fact that I expect to find,” 
he declared, are: “A horse, a dog, a gun 
and a girl. Please notice that I put the 
girl last.” 

But a moment later he admitted that 
he would consider music among the first 
essentials of a habitable heaven and put 


woman before the horse in the list of 
other necessities. 
Sousa, who always brings pleasing 


soloists with him, and is ever quick to 
acknowledge the value of their contribu- 
tion to a program, on his last appearance 
here presented Florence Hardemann, vio- 
linist, and Mary Baker, soprano, who 
were very favorably received. Miss 
Baker the bandmaster characterized as 
a “find.” He explained that he heard 
her sing at a private reception. He ad- 
mired her voice for its purity and when 
the singer engaged for the present con- 
cert tour had to cancel her engagement, 
he had his manager look up one eee 





Weilenmann Makes American 
Début Before Swiss Club 


A new recruit to New York’s musical 
colony is Ernst Weilenmann, a youth of 
twenty years, who arrived from Zurich, 
Switzerland, a fortnight ago. On 
Wednesday evening of last week he was 
heard by 200 of his compatriots, mem- 
bers of the New York Swiss Club, in a 
recital at the Aldine Club Rooms. Mr. 
Weilenmann is a pupil of Busoni, and 
plays with musicianly skill. Perhaps 
nervousness somewhat obscured his 
command of technical resources, but his 
feeling for style and moods was always 
in evidence. His most interesting work 


Ernst 


was done in Schumann’s “Symphonic 
Etudes,” whith were played with breadth 
and abandon, though lacking some of the 
exuberance which certain parts deserve. 


Liszt’s “Consolation” was also well 
played, revealing beauty of tone and 
excellence of pedal work. Mr. Weilen- 


mann possesses talent of a distinctly 
high order, which is much enhanced by 
an ingratiating and unassuming person- 
ality. H. C. 





Lawrence Conservatory Reopens at Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 


APPLETON, WIs., Sept. 20.—Lawrence 
Conservatory opened Sept. 15 for the 
season. The enrollment is the largest 
in the history of the school. All the 
members of the faculty have returned 
and the available teaching time of the 
principal instructors is already com- 
pletely booked. The faculty has been 
enlarged by the addition of Gertrude 
Graves, soprano, of New York, in the 
vocal department, and Frank A. Taber, 
Jr., in the organ department. Prominent 
features of the musical activities of the 
year will be the faculty recitals, the ar- 
tists’ concerts, the Men’s Glee Club, the 
Ladies’ Glee Club, the Conservatory Or- 
chestra and the Choral Society concerts. 








JULIA ALLEN 


Coloratura Soprano 
IN RECENT APPEARANCES 





Morning Sun, Binghamton, Sept. 6, 1920. 

Miss Allen opened the program with a scene and 
aria from Act I, ‘‘La Traviata,’’ Verdi. In the role 
of Violetta Miss Allen, as usual, charmed her hear- 
ers With her yoice and responded to several curtain 
calls. 


Whitney Point Reporter, Sept, 9, 1920. 

Miss Allen opened the program with a scene from 
“La Traviata,’’ Verdi, in which her beautiful voice 
and wonderful talent as an actress won for her a 
great ovation from the audience. Later in a group 
of exquisitely interpreted songs by American com- 
posers she showed her great versatility. The dance 
of the nymphs was the most unusual and perhaps 
the most beautiful number on the program. As a 
center figure, Miss Allen, as queen of the nymphs, 
sang wonderfully ‘‘Nymphs et Sylvains’’ (Bemberg) ; 
while to the music of her song four graceful young 
ladies, aS nymphs, flitted and danced about like real 
fairies, and at times they seemed on the wing like 
white butterflies. The opera house was packed to 
the doors, and every available corner was occupied. 
This is the second successfyl program which Miss 
Allen has given here for the Civie Club within eight 
months. 
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POPULAR OPERA’S DEBT TO GALLO 


Beyond question Fortune Gallo has uplifted the 
status of opera at moderate prices. We know, of course, 
that opera in its fullest magnitude and resplendence 
is costly and impossible to realize on any but the largest. 
financial scale. Inexpensive opera is a compromise. To 
the extent that its unavoidable limitations are con- 
cealed the compromise is successful. The trouble with 
the cheap opera peddled by casual itinerant companies 
has been that crudities were stressed rather than miti- 
gated. The great achievement of the San Carlo di- 
rector has been to veil and subdue these crudities so 
well that they are no longer heartlessly projected to 
distress the observer. 

It is curious that as the vogue of the San Carlo or- 
ganization has increased the number of the artistically 
disreputable, fly-by-night companies has diminished. 
Ten or fifteen years ago, New York was a hotbed of 
these perambulating shows as soon as the Metropoli- 
tan locked its doors for the summer or before the cool 
days of October set the music season in motion. Gen- 
erally no one knew where they came from or what their 
fate would be after their four or five days’ attempt to 
take the Kingdom of Heaven by violence. One remem- 
bers what fiendish things they were. Yet the prices 
that these “Royal Italian” or “Grand La Scala” com- 
panies asked were no lower than the box office rates 
for a San Carlo performance, and the dollar of those 
days meant more than the dollar of to-day. Somehow 
Fortune Gallo has imparted to the idea of popular opera 
a dignity that never previously characterized it in this 
country. And he has demonstrated that it may attain 
permanence and influence. His own company has out- 
grown the experimental stage and become, in effect, 
an institution. 

By what it means to the smaller cities of the coun- 
try and the territory which the larger companies never 
penetrate the Gallo enterprise finds its chief use and 


justification. It affords the musically untutored their 
first taste of opera. It does this well enough to sharpen 
the appetite for more and has not to endure comparisons 
with prouder organizations, such as cater to New York 
and Chicago. The alternative in these towns to-day is 
virtually between San Carlo opera and no opera at all, 
for it takes something more than mere wealth to evolve 
an organization like the Metropolitan or the Chicago 
company. Before creating large sized and permanent 
operatic establishments for themselves such communi- 
ties must have undergone their elementary education. 
This kind of education Gallo has been giving them to 
far better purpose and with more consistency of plan 
than any other before him. He is, as it were, a builder 
of operatic foundations. 

Much is heard of the opera offered by the provincial 
centers of Italy, France and Germany. They are peri- 
odically held up as examples to American cities of sim- 
ilar standing. But few who have known these European 
founts of provincial culture can deny that the company 
of Fortune Gallo equals most of them in worth and ex- 
cels them in potentiality. 


LEND THE LIBRARY MUSIC SCORES 


In a recent publication issued by the New York Pub- 
lic Library it was pointed out that one of the branch 
libraries, that at Fifty-eighth Street, is lending music 
volumes, six at a time, like other books, to its patrons. 
Apparently many musicians and music patrons have 
been ignorant of this particular accommodation, and 
the reference to it in the library publication seems to 
have been called forth by complaints that the city’s 
libraries greatly circumscribe the helpfulness of their 
music literature by forcing interested persons to look it 
over in reference and reading rooms. 

In their zeal to protect their acquisitions from dam- 
age or possible theft, certain libraries in New York 
and elsewhere have pursued a rather short-sighted 
policy with respect to music books, particularly opera, 
orchestra and chamber music scores. Music is scarcely 
to be enjoyed from scanning the printed page in the 
artificial hush of a room where many persons are com- 
ing and going on tiptoe and whispering their wishes, 
each seeking not to disturb his neighbor. There are, 
of course, those who can actually hear what they see; 
but doubtless it is true that a great majority of those 
interested in music must take a score to a piano or 
some other instrument to gain even a tangible idea of 
its musical content. Then, too, there are not many 
who can spend long hours in a reference room. Visits 
to a library must be brief and infrequent for many 
who could devote whole evenings at their homes to the 
perusal of interesting works, if permitted to take them 
there. 

To limit the use of these scores to the musically ad- 
vanced, who can derive real benefit from scanning them 
in a library, and to those who have the time to do so, 
is to give them to the few and keep them from the 
many, and is subversive of the whole tendency of mod- 
ern art. 

Doubtless there are some rare scores that need to be 
guarded carefully, and it would not be wise policy to 
lend these. But with regard to the ordinary music vol- 
ume, there is no valid reason why it should not be 
circulating that would not apply with equal force to 
books of fiction, travel or history. To keep it always 
on the shelf or table in the reference room of a public 
library is like fencing in the grass of a public park. 
And the world is getting away more and more, every 
year, from the “keep off the grass” sort of playground. 


The National Association of Musical Managers, whose 
members ought to know better, are trying to effect cer- 
tain reforms in their particular business, by holding 
secret meetings. To bring about a beneficial change in 
railroad rates for musical artists public sentiment must 
first be awakened, and public sentiment is not created 
by meetings held behind closed doors. Ignoring the 
press is a short-sighted policy. And who, by the way, 
made it possible for the organization to come into 
being? 


With the opera season crowding upon them, com- 
muters are consulting the new Fall time tables to see 
whether it will be possible for them to see everybody 
die, or whether they must hasten away when the wages 
of sin are still unpaid. 


If the passion for muted brasses grows apace, some 
provision should be made for extra compensation for 
the cornet player in the small toWn symphony who 
produces the desired effect by means of his own derby. 


Along comes a rhythmic specialist and says he can 
tell from the way a bootblack does his job whether or 
not he has’ music in his soul. Next thing there will be 


a brand of shoe polish ealled Rubato. 
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May Peterson Indulging in Her Favorite Fruit 


Unlike another celebrated American, May Peterso», 
the soprano, prefers to eat her grapes before they ai. 
made into grape juice. She has just returned to h: 
apartment in New York, after a vacation spent in tl] 
mountains of Maine, to prepare for a very busy conce:: 
season which will take her from Coast to Coast, wit 
seventeen re-engagements on the Pacific Slope. Sh 
has been re-engaged for her fourth season at. the Metro- 
politan. 





Casals—Conducting his own orchestra at Barcelona 
is one of the activities which Pablo Casals, the Spanis 
’cellist, has set for himself this season. During recen' 
weeks he has been at Tarragona, Spain, his birthplac:. 
resting preparatory to a concert tour of France an! 
Belgium. 


Morris—Patrons of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra will hear during the season a new poem, f. 
orchestra, the work of Harold Morris, which Walter 
Henry Rothwell, director of the orchestra, heard re- 
cently in New York and decided to incorporate in his 
season’s répertoire. 


Rabaud—Among recent accomplishments of Henri 
Rabaud, whilom conductor of the Boston Symphony ani 
composer of the opera “Marouf,” was the writing of 
incidental music for a new dramatic version of “Paul ct 
Virginie,” which will be presented during the winter «! 
the Sarah Bernhardt Theater in Paris. 


Barondess—Jean Barondess, a pupil of Lazar S. Sam- 
oiloff, the New York vocal teacher, has just scored a 
big success at Havana. Her father, Joseph Barondes:, 
has been active for the last thirty-five years in publi 
life—as labor leader, as nationalist, and as member of 
the New York Board of Education. 


Mauro-Cottone—Melchiore Mauro-Cottone, who ha: 
succeeded Arthur Depew as organist at the Capitol The 
ater in New York, largest theater in the world, is now 
besieged through the mails with all sorts of requests 
for special numbers. These range all the way from 
“Old Black Joe,” with variations, to favorite hymns. 


Gentle—Alice Gentle, who sang Carmen at the open- 
ing performance of the Gallo opera season in New Yor 
last week, recently described some experiences early 11 
her career when she frequently sang réles she had neve 
rehearsed. One of these was that of the Page 
“Salome,” with Mary Garden in the name part. |: 
paying tribute to Miss Garden’s helpfulness, Mm-. 
Gentle said that Salome gave the Page the cues fo: 
entrances as the opera proceeded. 


Howell—Why not emulate the old Greeks, who con- 
ducted all their athletics and recreational activities | 
music, asks Dicie Howell, the American soprano, i» 
urging the importance of fostering the love of mus: 
in children. It is Miss Howell’s belief that althoug) 
children are benefited by the use of music in kinde:- 
garten games, their musical education is neglected 
the formative years when they are pupils in the gram- 
mar school grades. 


Paderewski—The famous pianist and ex-premi) 
takes much interest nowadays in his Riond-Boss: 
farm. Some time ago he rae for it some very choi: 
pigs, and all the the local papers duly recorded the sa!’ 
Passing a model farm on his walk one day afterward, t!): 
illustrious Pole stopped to look at the piggery. Th 
proprietor came out, anxious for talk, and told hin 
“Yes, indeed, these are fine animals. We just so! 
some exactly like them to M. Paderewski. You kno. 
who he is, of course; that great pig-dealer!” 


Pollain—In an address delivered by René Pollain, as- 
sistant conductor of the New York Symphony Societ) 
before the “Cercle Francais” at Chautauqua on Aug 
6 last, M. Pollain made several statements of muc 
interest. One of them referred to the symphony orches 
tras of France; these, he stated, have a precariou 
existence. The expenses of the performances are su} 
ported by the musicians themselves, and the proceed 
if any divided among them. M. Pollain thinks the 
“one can find nowhere else in the world” the financi: 
help given by “learned benefactors” to assure stead 
development. of the artistic standard in this country. 
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The Worst Is Yet to Come! 


Arthur Burrage Farwell, no relation, 
we believe, to the noted musical au- 
thority who, however, possesses F.C. of 
his monnicker, and who is described in 
a New York daily as “the Dr. Straton 
of Chicago” has appealed to Mayor 
Thompson to close the show “Aphrodite” 
now running there, as it is unfit for pub- 
lic exhibition. Hm! Ah! We wonder 
whether the head of the Chicago Law 
and Order League (sic!), as Mr. Farwell 
is ealled, will explode like the Wall St. 
Bomb when a certain opera with a title 
not altogether dissimilar is exposed to 
public view in their lily-white city dur- 
ing the coming winter. You never can 
tell, though. oe 


Let "Em See It Young, Tom 


Tom Burke, the Irish tenor, who ar- 
rived in New York, for the first time 
on Sept. 22, said as soon as he landed, 
that his first impression of America was 
“so wonderful that we are going to send 
at onee for our baby.” He didn’t add 
whether Tom, Jr., was to come by cable 
or parcels post. ‘ 

Why Not Skate, Then? 
[Pacific Coast Musician] 

A young female person in a music 

class, on being asked how she liked clas- 





Ra Pe a as 
sical music, replied: “Oh, it don’t 
bother me much, but I’d rather skate.” 

OK ok * 


A Virtuosa 
[Contributed ] 


Ellie—“I’ve been working awf’ly hard 
at the piano.” 
Nellie—“Practising?” 


Ellie—‘“No, vacuum cleaner.” 
ok FS * 














By CANTUS FIRMUS 


“Important Jf True” 
{From the Boston Herald] 


Many of us remember how Dr. Karl 
Muck in his intimate correspondence 
freed his mind about loathed Boston and 
its uncultured, highly objectionable bar- 
barous inhabitants. 

An American, arriving at St. Moritz 
in Switzerland about two months ago, as 
she was about to register at an inn, saw 
on the book this entry: “Dr. Karl Muck 
and Mrs. Muck, Boston, Mass., U. S. A.” 


* * * 
Undying Songs 
[From London Tit-Bits] 


“There are songs,” said the musician, 
“that have never, never died. They go 
ringing down the ages.” 

“That is true, sir,” Brown replied. 
“For the past six months and upward 
I have heard my daughter try to kill 
two or three each evening but they 
never, never die.” 





Marguerite d’Alvarez, to Make Concert 
Tour of Pacific Coast 


Daniel Mayer announces that Mme. 
Marguerite d’Alvarez, the Peruvian con- 
tralto who sang last season with the 
Chicago Opera Association, and who will 
devote the coming year to concerts and 
recitals, will make her first tour of the 
Pacific Coast from California to British 
Columbia, in April next. The latest en- 
gagement booked for this tour is with 
the Fresno Male Chorus, of Fresno, Cal., 
on April 27, during the “Raisin Fes- 
tival.” She will also give recitals in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle and Vancouver, returning by 
way of Western Canada in May, after 
which she will sail for Europe to spend 
the late spring in London. 





Dancing and Jazz Get a _ Foothold 
Among the Japanese 


TOKIO, JAPAN, Aug. 29.—A dancing 
hall has been established at Tsurumi, 
near Yokohama, which is open not only 
to foreign visitors, but also to the Japan- 
ese in the hope that dancing may grow 
popular in the island kingdom. The 
large number of Russian artists that 
has come to Japan has been instrumen- 
tal in familiarizing the Japanese with 


European dances and Russian ballet. In 
July a series of splendid art dances was 
given in the hall. Also, a good deal of 
jazz music was given in June by the 
University of California Glee Club on 
its Oriental tour. Apropos of jazz mu- 
sic, the Japanese receptiveness to the 
musical pulsation has recently evinced 
itself in the formation of a jazz band in 
Tokio. H. IwAKI. 





Jacques Gordon Gives Benefit Recital at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Sept. 27—Jacques 
Gordon, violinist of the Berkshire 
String Quartet, played to a large audi- 
ence at the Maplewood Hotel on Sept. 20, 
for the benefit of the Pittsfield Day 
Nursery. His playing aroused the ad- 
miration and enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence and several numbers were repeated. 
Ulysse Buhler was accompanist. This 
coming season Mr. Gordon will be vio- 
linist with the New York Chamber Music 
Society, of which Carolyn Beebe is di- 
rector, as the Berkshire Quartet will dis- 
band. M. E. M. 


The Tuesday Musicale of Rochester, 
N. Y., has engaged Vera Curtis of the 
Metropolitan, for a recital in its series, 
to take place on Jan. 18. 








CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


Edwin Franko 


No. 137 
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DWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, con- 

ductor, was born in Louisville, Ky., 
Jan. 1, 1878. Both parents were musi- 
cal, having studied violin and piano in 
Europe for many 
years. His 
mother, one of 
the Franko fam- 
ily, appeared in 
public as a young 
girl. 

At about eight 
years of age Mr. 
Goldman began 
to study cornet. 
At fourteen, took 
an examination 
for admission to 
the National 
Conservatory of 
Music and was 
awarded a free 
scholarship. 
Dvorak was then 
director of the 
conservatory, and Mr. Goldman studied 
with him for one year. Jules Levy, the 
famous cornetist, accepted him as a free 





Edwin Franko Goldman 


pupil at fifteen. At seventeen, was en- 
gaged as cornetist at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where he remained for 
ten years. Has made five coast-to-coast 
tours of the country, which he has never 
left. Since resigning from Metropoli- 
tan has devoted most of his time to con- 
ducting and writing. 

In 1918 conceived the idea of free con- 
certs at Columbia University. Raised 
the funds which made these concerts 
possible and wrote all program notes. 
The Goldman Concert Band, under his 
direction, has been called “a symphony 
orchestra in brass.” 


Has written several books on cornet 
playing and composed marches and 
other concert numbers. Is regarded as 
an expert on bands and wind instru- 
ments. Was first musician ever to have 


been honored by the City of New York, 
which presented him with gold watch 
and chain at City Hall in May, 1919. 
All city officials attended the concert 
given at that time and a banquet which 
was tendered the conductor at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria afterward. 
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Organization Now in _ its 
Twenty-eighth Year Offer- 
ing Two Concert Series— 
Club Scholarship Fund 
Provides Free Tuition With 
Best Teachers for Talented 
Junior Members—Manage- 
ment Altered This Year in 
Accordance With More 
Democratic Principles 


LEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 24.—Antic- 
ipating the date of the opening of the 
music season by at least a month, Cleve- 
land managers have scheduled symphony 
concerts, chamber-music concerts, ballet 
performances, and even opera in the 
month of October, and music lovers will 
spend a large portion of their time in 
the beautiful Masonic Hall, the home of 
the greater events, or in the ballroom of 
Hotel Statler, where music of an inti- 
mate sort is heard to great advantage. 
A conservative club organization, the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, has this sea- 
son placed its regular concerts in the 
latter place, a change welcomed by the 
club’s 1400 members. This club, now 
twenty-eight years old, is responsible 
for the initiation of many of the musical 
enterprises now successfully maintained 
in Cleveland. The first series of sym- 
phony concerts was given under its man- 
agement, the first permanent string 
quartet, the Philharmonic, was formed 
by its efforts, and many great artists 
have appeared under its auspices. Its 
offering to its members for the current 
year is the most brilliant of its long 
career, for not only will the regular 
series of monthly concerts, six in num- 
ber, take place in the Statler’ ballroom 
but a course called Five Great Artist Con- 
certs will be given under -its auspices at 
the Masonic Hall, admission to which for 
all club members is included in the price of 
the regular membership dues. This gener- 
ous policy makes possible the hearing by 
club members of such artists at Bauer, 
Casals and Thibaud in joint recital; Al- 
fred Cortot, in recital; Louise Homer and 
her daughter; Anna Case, and a pro- 
gram by the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 
with their own orchestra. 

The students’ section of the club, num- 
bering about 300, conducts its own meet- 
ings once a month. The extension section 
presents concerts in many civic centers; 
the scholarship fund of the club provided 
instruction under Ernest Hutcheson 
at the Chautauqua summer school for 
a gifted member, a young pianist. The 
scholarship prize was awarded in com- 
petition among the student members, the 
professional jury determining the selec- 
tion being Wilson G. Smith, George B. 
Emerson and Emma Banks, the latter 
for long a member of the Wager Swain’s 
teaching forces in Paris and New York, 
and now an honored member of the club. 

A reorganization of the veteran club 





Mrs. Edward S. Bassett, President of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


at the last annual meeting resulted in a 
change in the management from a sing- 
ing club director to the more democratic 
system of a large board with subcom- 
mittees, thus embodying more of the 
club spirit, while still maintaining a 
great measure of efficiency. The officers 
for the present season are Mrs. Edward 
S. Bassett, president; Mrs. Arthur Brad- 
ley and Mrs. Fred H. White, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. J. Powell Jones, secretary; 
Cora Strock, treasurer. 
ALICE BRADLEY. 


Lewis Shuk Engaged As ’Cellist with the 
Letz Quartet 


Hans Letz, the leader and founder of 
the Letz Quartet, has cabled his man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer, that he has engaged 
Lewis Shuk, ’cellist, to take the place 
of Gerald Maas who resigned last spring. 
Mr. Shuk is a native of the land of the 
Jugo-Slavs and he was a student in Ber- 
lin at the same time as Mischa Levitzki. 
He has been soloist with the Czecho 
Philharmonic, Berlin Bliithner and Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestras, and has 
played in recital in Buda Pesth, Con- 
stantinople and Sofia. In addition to his 
appearances with the quartet he will be 
heard in recitals under the management 
of Daniel Mayer, who has already 
booked him for a joint recital with 
Josephine Lucchese in Bridgeport, Conn., 
on Oct. 18. He and Mr. Letz sail for 
this side on Sept. 25. 





Salzedo Resumes Teaching 


Carlos Salzedo, the noted harpist, will 
resume teaching on Oct. 18 at his 
studio, 63 Riverside Drive, both private 
lessons and harp ensemble classes. 
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%|N making a record of his playing which is to 
live after him and by which his artistic stature 
will be judged, not only by posterity, but by 
those far distant from the centres where he 
personally appears in concert, the artist must 
be at his very best. 

He must also give very careful thought to the 
means whereby this record is to be perpetuated 


and spread abroad as his actual playing. 





Take for instance—— 


Serget Ra chmanin off, unquestionably one of the greatest pia- 


nists who has visited our shores in many 
years. This great artist, this great man, conscientious and discerning, 
thoroughly alive to the importance of this serious matter, made a 
searching investigation of the whole art of reproducing piano play- 
ing before deciding to entrust the perpetuation of his art to any one. 


In a simple but profoundly significant phrase he gives his reason for decid- 
ing to play for The Ampico. He says: 

«<I have played my works for The Ampico because of its absolute faithfulness of repro- 
duction, and its capacity to preserve beautiful tone painting. It goes far beyond any 
reproducing piano in these particulars which the pianist must demand in considering the 
perpetuation of his art.”’ 


- another artist who plays only for The Ampico, is 
Leo Ornstein, equally definite in the expression of his opinion: 


**In the full realization that in The Ampico I am leaving a permanent record ot my playing 
I feel impelled to say that The Ampico is without a peer. Its reproduction vitalizes— 
fills piano playing with the life-throb and so contains the spirit and feeling of the artist 
that the rendition is electrifying.’’ 
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HESE are but a few of many instances in which Ampico artists have 

thus expressed themselves. Many pages like this could be filled with 
such letters, but these few will serve to carry the message of the supremacy 
of The Ampico and how it meets the every requirement of these great men, 
great men as well as great artists, who do not lightly entrust so precious a 
thing as their art to a “machine” without visual and aural assurance that 
the trust is in sure and safe keeping. Thus it will be seen that posterity and 
those who will never hear them in person will judge them by The Ampico 
records of their playing. 


The importance of the selection of the medium by which these artists will 
be known to posterity camget be over-estimated, and the desire of pianists 
of every rank to have their playing recorded only by The Ampico is sig- 


nificant—and an incontrovertible tribute to its perfection. 


To this may be added the findings of the great musical critics; those who 
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Supreme Preserver of the Pianists Art 
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, | . . - who after carefully looking into the mat- 
a Mischa Levitzk, ter concluded to play for The Ampico 


only, writes: 


| **For a number of years I have been keenly interested in the possibilities of the reproducing 

piano. I believe | have heard them all, not once but many times, but until I heard 
The Ampico I never found one that I thought adequately reproduced the artist’s play- 
ing. The Ampico astonished me, for it reproduced the artist’s playing with unbelievable 
fidelity, not merely reproducing his phrasing and nuances, but it holds one as if the artist 
himself were at the keys, so vividly are the personality and spirit of his playing mirrored.’’ 
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ee ee the Russian Poet of the Piano, great- 
Benno eMorserwitsch, est living pianist who plays for The 


Ampico, exclusively, observes: 


**Since my arrival in America I have taken the opportunity of hearing several reproducing 
pianos, but not until I heard The Ampico did I feel the inclination to make records. I 
purposely chose Ravel’s ‘‘ Feux d@’ eau,” a most difEcult piece to reproduce, for my first 
test, and I unhesitatingly say that the finished record in which the most intricate nuances 
and graduations of tone and color are so faithfully reproduced, proves a triumph for 

a" The Ampico.”’ 
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. the great violinist and also a pianist of rare 
fritz Kresster, attainments, who may be heard as a pianist 


only on The Ampico, says: 


‘*The Ampico is remarkable in the highest degree: a joy to the listener and to the artist 
who sees himself in an artistic mirror, so to speak.”’ 


; Leopold Godowsky, who now records for The AMPIco 


exclusively, speaks thus of its perfection: 


‘*I must state at this moment that no other recording of mine in any instrument whatso- 
ever gives me the deep, unalloyed satisfaction that these reproductions on The Ampico 
do. They possess aside from the quality of faithful reproduction, the true to life heart 
pulsation which stamps The Ampico absolutely individual and apart from anything else.’’ 
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review public concerts for the daily papers; who have given The Ampico 
unstinted praise in the severest possible test to which the instrument could 
be put—the public and direct comparison of its reproductions with the ac- 
tual playing of the living pianist. 

: And finally the appreciation of the music loving public who find in The 
: Ampico the ideal instrument for the home. An appreciation which is ex- 
pressed in the constantly growing sales of this wonderful instrument which 
: brings to their homes the richest offerings of music—music of every de- 
scription, from the great classic masterpieces to the gayest popular number 


from the Music Halls. 
. The Ampico is the Supreme music maker. 
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The Supreme preserver of the pianists’ art. 
Immeasurable in its scope for education and happiness; of wider influence 
than can be estimated. 
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MANY CONCERTS MARK 
CONVENTION IN IOWA 





New Lieurance Work Given at Meeting 
of Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Association 


WATERLOO, IowA, Sept. 25.—Never in 
the history of this city has there been 
such an array of fine concerts as this 
week and next, due to the convention of 


the International Lyceum and Chautau- 
qua Association in session here. The 
first concerts were given by Thurlow 
Lieurance’s Little Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Lieurance was in_ attendance 
throughout the convention, and presented 
one of his new numbers at one of Clay 
Smith’s “Original Nights,” with the as- 
sistance of Edna Wooley, soprano, and 
George B. Tack, flutist. This was the 
first time this composition has been 
played in public. On these “Original 
Nights,” which were established by the 
association several years ago for their 
conventions, all numbers are presented 
for the first time. 


On Monday, Warwick’s male quartet 
gave a concert in the afternoon. Tues- 
day afternoon and evening the Van 
Grove Operatic Company of Chicago, 
which is headed by Isaac Van Grove, the 
pianist, who is to be Mary Garden’s ac- 
companist __ this season, presented 
“Pagliacci” in lecture form, and a con- 
cert program. At the afternoon concert 
Miss Hass sang Lieurance’s “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” which was one 
of the most popular numbers. Mr. Van 
Grove’s piano numbers were enthusias- 
tically received. 

One of the largest crowds at the con- 
vention attended the opera in the eve- 
ning. Henry Yeazelle Mercer, tenor, 
with a violinist and pianist, gave a 
concert Wednesday. On Thursday aft- 
ernoon the Sybil Sammis Singers gave 
a concert, and the James MacDermid 
American Operatic Singers were the en- 
tertainers of a large audience in the 
evening. Friday afternoon and evening 
there were concerts by the John Miller 
American Operatic Company. With 
this company as soloists were Marie 
Lightall, soprano; Edna Swanson Ver 
Harr, who has just returned from a tour 
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of Sweden with the Swedish Choral So- 
ciety of Chicago; James Haupt, tenor; 
Sol Holler, baritone, and Edwin Stanley 
Seder, accompanist. 

The National Male Quartet, composed 
of Charles Cox, bass; Stanley Graham, 
second tenor and pianist; Earl Cleve- 
smith, first tenor, and Melvin Hewquist, 


baritone, supplied Saturday’s musica 
numbers. On Sunday the 168th Infan- 
try Band of the Rainbow Division gave 
a concert. The official pianist of the 
convention is C. Wilson Reid. 

Each session was started with com- 
munity singing for five minutes, with 
Mr. Reid as accompanist. B. C. 
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A Fleck Brothers Presentation 


Stewart Grand Opera Company 


- with 


‘The New York City Orchestra 


/ THEIR FIRST ANNUAL TOUR 


Beginning November, 1920 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” 
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Produced, Booked and Managed by 
FLECK BROTHERS, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 


An All-American Cast, 
Chorus and Orchestra 
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Laurence Leonard Finds U.S. a 
Promising Field for Recitalists 
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rnglish Baritone Declares 
His Countrymen Were En- 
thusiastic Over American 
Singers—Thinks Our Pub- 
lic More Inflammable Than 
British 
| Y should there be such con- 
flicting opinions regarding the 
ecess of the American singers in Eng- 
nd?” asks Laurence Leonard, baritone. 
r. Leonard has the advantage over most 
iscussers of the matter of being able 


) see both sides of it, for he is an Eng- 


shman who has won some of his laurels 
America. He returned to England for 
visit this summer, just after the Amer- 
an invaders had appeared in concert 
ere, and he was in time to feel the pulse 
' public opinion and to gather the.prev- 
ent impression about Reinald Wer- 
nrath, Anna Case and others. 
“I returned to England just at the 
ne when there was most talk about the 
merican artists who appeared there 
ring the spring and early summer. In- 
ead of agreeing with the people who 
y that England must necessarily have 
en uninterested in American artists, I 
ould contend that England gave those 
ho visited her a measure of apprecia- 
on full to overflowing. This is espe- 
ally true in the case of Mr. Werren- 
ith, whose voice, technique and artistry 
ere spoken of with the highest appre- 
lation. Perhaps we English bottle up 
ur feelings more than Americans do, 
nd that bottling-up may look like lack 
appreciation. But though we are not 
aturally demonstrative, we make up, in 
yyvatly for those who have managed to 
stablish themselves as favorites with 
s, for whatever we may have made them 
fo through in winning their place. 


PERCY HEMUS 


America’s Baritone 






































Will Give a Recital at 


AEOLIAN HALL 
Thursday Evening, Oct. 7 


Of course he will sing 

A Southern Lullaby 

hy R. HH. Terry 
He always does. 


Hear his Pathe Record of it. 
No. 25044, out Nov. Ist. 
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Laurence Leonard With Ivor Novello, 
Two of Whose Songs He Will Sing at 
His New York Début 


“For myself, I love the warmth and 
spontaneity of American audiences. Of 
course I have been in America only about 
a year altogether, and I don’t pretend 
really to know this immense American 
public on so slight a basis; but some- 
times first impressions are the rocks on 
which friendships are most firmly 
founded! It seems to me that in Amer- 
ica the young artist has much more scope 
for development than he has in Eng- 
land, where the routine of making a 
career as a singer is as fixed as iron. 
After one trial of each of the larger 
cities, a singer knows his fate with the 
English public. In America on the con- 
trary he has an opportunity to grow. 
In the larger centers like New York, 
Chicago and Boston the audiences always 
contain a considerable proportion of 
students, who are severely critical, but 
all the more hearty because of that in 
demonstrating their approval, once it 
has been won. 


Quality of American Public 


“In the large cities themselves there 
are some smaller specialized publics, such 
as the members of the Rubinstein Club 
in New York, before whom I sang last 
winter. Also there are towns scattered 
throughout the country which are full 
of very enthusiastic amateurs. Such 
amateurs I found in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
where I encountered one of the pleasant- 
est audiences I have ever sung for. I 
understand that similar audiences are to 
be found generally throughout the South, 
where the people are of the purest Amer- 
can stock. Unlike some English per- 
sons, I feel no racial antipathy to the 
musical public in New York; it seems to 
me to be American in the way. that 
Americanism has come to be almost uni- 
versally interpreted—as of English ex- 
traction. So possibly it is an error to 
think the. English nature inherently and 
irremediably cold and unresponsive to 
music, for New York and American 
audiences generally are certainly inflam- 
mable. I believe the enchaining tradi- 
tion of good form is responsible for a lot 
of the coldness English people exhibit. 

“One of the attractions to me about the 
recital stage here is the test to which 
a singer is put on his very first public 
appearance. The program for the public 
début must show, as far as possible, his 
entire capabilities. 


F. MARION 


RALSTON 


“At my New York début, to take place 
near the end of October at Carnegie 
Hall, I expect to sing a French group; 
then some of the less hackneyed Russian 
songs and an aria, by way of standard 
numbers. I shall also have a group of 
songs in English, including two by Ivor 
Novello and some American songs. Be- 
fore this, however, I shall go to the 
Maine Festival. On the morning after 
my New York recital I am to leave for 
California and the coast. So many 
American songs strike me as good that 
I am finding it hard to choose among 
them, but I am very sure that I shall 
use one of Henry Hadley’s, one of 
Marion Bauer’s and one of Mana-Zucca’s, 
as well as songs by Meta Schumann and 
Rupert Hughes. These are all settings 
of texts beautiful in themselves. The 
Ivor Novello songs I shall give, ‘The 
Page’s Road Song’ and a setting of Whit- 
man’s lines, ‘O Tan-faced Prairie Boy,’ 
are still in manuscript and entirely new 
to the American public.” A. M. 


Opera Singer Becomes Bride of Former 
German Princeling 


Stirring. some indignation among for- 
mer German princes who are striving to 
preserve a semblance of the old nobility 
in the new democratic regime, announce- 
ment has been made of the approaching 
marriage in the Griinewald suburbs of 
Berlin of Ernst von Altenburg, former 
Duke of Saxe-Altenburg, and Helena 
Thomas, an opera sinver and daughter of 
a master turner of Thuringia. The for- 
mer duke is about fifty, his prospective 
bride twenty-nine. Duke Ernst served 


in the war with personal distinction, and 
was one of the first noblemen to accept 
the new order of things in Germany after 
the revolution. Fratilein Thomas has 
sung at the Leipsic opera and in other 
provincial cities, and is said to excel in 
Verdi’s operas. She will be the second 
wife of the former duke, who recently 
obtained a divorce from Princess Adel- 
heid of Schaumberg-Lippe, who bore him 
two sons and daughters. Word of the 
forthcoming marriage was received in 
this country in a wireless dispatch to the 
New York Times. 


Harold Land Not Re-engaged for Next 
Chautauqua Season 


The management of the summer con- 
certs at Chautauqua, N. Y., makes a 
rule of not engaging an artist for two 
consecutive seasons. Any exception to 
this rule is of course a great honor, and 
it is true that, as stated in a recent issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, this honor of re- 
engagement was conferred on Harold 
Land, baritone. But Mr. Land’s re-en- 
gagement was for the season just closed, 
not for the season coming, as the report 
erronecusly indicated. 


Paul Costello Meets Suceess in Tour of 
Australian Cities 


Paul Costello, the American tenor, 
who in May went to Australia, where he 
has been successfully touring the prin- 
cipal cities with Elias Breeskin, violin- 
ist, and Arthur Loesser, pianist, sails for 
England early next month and will ap- 
pear in concert there within ten days. 








Triumphs in Opera 
in Brooklyn. 





Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 


they showed a mellow quality. 


so admirably.” 





ALICE BARONI 





Monday, Sept. 


“The part of ‘Violetta’ has been wisely allotted to Alice Baroni 
who supported it well, both in Lyric work and dramatic effects. 
The heroine was equal both in the heavy and the light work of 
her part to carry it out to a high degree of ability. 
notes were well taken and sustained and 
use of them, in certain dramatic phrases they rang true, nor did 
they loose in effect when she made contracts of soft cadences where 
The death scene was so impressive 
that it had to be repeated in response to persistent encoring. 


“Mme. Baroni was called upon to fill 
Saturday morning and it is to her credit that she acquitted herself 


Management: ALLEN & FABIANI, 101 West 41st St., New York 
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SEASON IS EARLIER FOR PHILADELPHIA 





Important Concerts Precede 
Usual Orchestral Opening 
This Year. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 20.—The concert 
and operatic season will open here much 
sooner than was the wont in ‘former 
days, when the first concert of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra was the signal for 
resumption of musical activities. This 
year there will be several events before 
Mr. Stokowski takes his baton in hand 
the middle of October. And they will 
be events of real importance. The first 
will be the joint recital of Eugene 
Ysaye and Alfred Mirovitch, a young 
European pianist, who will make _ his 
début on this occasion, Sept. 30. This 
will dedicate the Metropolitan Opera 
House under the Shriners’ direction. 

Tom Burke, the Irish tenor, who won 
great favor at Covent Garden, where he 
sang opposite to Mme. Melba ‘in several 
operas, will follow his American début 
in New York by an appearance here at 
the Academy of Music on Oct. 8. 

Opera here will begin Oct. 7, at the 
Metropolitan, where the Italian Lyric 
Federation, under the direction of 
Chevalier Alfredo Salmaggi, will offer 
“Aida,” to be followed on the next Satur- 
day afternoon by “Carmen,” which has 
not been sung professionally in this city 
for several seasons. Chevalier Salmaggi 
informed Edward Loeb, the new manager 
of the Metropolitan, that about half the 
operas to be given here will be novel- 
ties or revivals of works that have not 
been heard in Philadelphia for some 
time. 

The Salmaggi forces made a decidedly 
favorable impression on Philadelphia 
opera lovers with their “Otello” late in 
the spring, and they have a splendid op- 
portunity to win both commercial and 
artistic success by giving competent pro- 
ductions at a reasonable admission fee, 
thus proving a desirable supplement and 
adjunct to the star opera to be offered 
on sixteen Tuesday evenings by Gatti- 
Casazza. 

The Italian Lyric Federation will 
sing on Thursday evenings and Satur- 
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day afternoons, from October to April, 
according to present plans. A number 
of American singers who have won 
repute with the Metropolitan, Chicago 
and San Carlo companies, will be in the 
casts, and it is expected that a number 
of distinguished guest artists will appear 
as well. 

A further notable October event will 
be Arthur Judson’s presentation of Anna 
Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, at the 
Academy of Music. She will have with 
her Alexandre Volinine, her dancing 
partner of some previous appearances, 
and two additional male dancers, Hu- 
bert Stowitts and Mechislav Pianowski, 
who come highly heralded. 

David Bispham will reopen his Phila- 
delphia studio at the Art Alliance on 
Monday, Sept. 27, giving, as he did last 
season, his home town of Philadelphia 
a share of his activities in lessons and 
recitals. He is to be very busy also in 
New York. Mary Miller Mount, widely 
known for her work with the Matinée 
Musical Club, will again act as Mr. 
Bispham’s assistant and accompanist, in 
which capacity she added widely and de- 
servedly to her reputation as an artist 
last season. Sara Stein is this season 
acting as Mr. Bispham’s secretary and 
local representative. 

Wassili Leps is another Philadelphian 
who will divide his energies as teacher, 
coach and director between Philadelphia 
and New York. He will teach here a 
certain number of hours a week and the 
remainder of the time in New York. In 
addition he will come over here to con- 
duct the rehearsals of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, of which he is musical 
director and conductor. This season the 
Operatic Society will undertake one of 
its most ambitious enterprises, the pro- 
duction of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels 
of the Madonna,” which has not been 
heard here since the days.when it re- 
ceived its American premiére at the 
hands of the old Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company. 

The Symphony Club, which does some 
remarkable work in what might be called 
settlement work along musical lines, un- 
der the patronage of Edwin Fleisher and 
the direction of William F. Happich, will 
start its seasonal activities among the 
boys and girls on Oct. 5. Instruction is 
free to the youngsters and the Sym- 
phony Club maintains two orchestras, 
one of strings and the other of full per- 
sonnel. W. R. M. 


MUSIC IN BRIDGEPORT 








Steinert Announces Artists—Opera Club 
to Give “The Mikado” 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Sept. 26.—Ru- 
dolph Steinert, New Haven concert man- 
ager, who presents a splendid array of 
artists every season in Bridgeport, has 
announced for the coming season the 
New York Philharmonic, with Yolanda 
Mero as soloist; Louise Homer and 
Louise Homer, Jr., Mary Garden, Anna 
Case and Jacques Thibaud, Gabriella 
Besanzoni and an assisting artist. The 
concerts will all be given Sunday after- 
noons in Poli’s Theater. 

Robert Weber, Jr., founder and direc- 
tor of the Weber Opera Club, announces 
the presentation in November of one per- 
formance of “The Mikado,” with which 
the club made such a success last spring. 
The club will begin at once to rehearse 
the light opera, and at the end of the sea- 


son a one-act grand opera will be given. 
The directing and managing personnel 
will remain the same, as well as the prin- 


cipals. These include: Robert Weber, 
Jr., musical director; Mrs. Wyman 
Smith, stage director; Lena Mason- 


Barnsley, Norma Weber, Mrs. Robert 
Millard, Margaret Swailes, Joseph Wie- 
ler, Eugene Hebbard, Elis Lundberg, 
Robert Kirk, Edward Rempfer McAvoy, 
principals; August Berger, concert mas- 
ter; Marjorie Culver, accompanist. 
John Adam Hugo, composer-pianist, is 
president of the board of directors. 
The Criterion Quartet has started re- 
hearsals and has planned an extensive 
répertoire for the coming season. The 
quartet comprises George E. Lush, first 
tenor; Lewis C. Fenton, second tenor; 
George H. Tordoff, baritone; James 
Holt, Jr., basso, and Frank Braithwaite, 
manager. E. B. 


GIVE STUDIO MUSICALE 








Florence Nelson Is Honored by Pupils 
of Laura E. Morrill 


A musicale was recently given at the 
studio of Laura E. Morrill, New York 
vocal teacher, in honor of Florence Nel- 
son, lyric soprano, who was on the eve 
of starting an extended tour on which 
she will give costume recitals. Miss 
Nelson herself appeared at the musicale 
in numbers by Saenger, Massenet, Cur- 
ran and Hunter. Her chief offering was 
a group of Oriental songs, a cycle by 
Koscak Yamada and “Chinese Mother- 
Goose Rhymes” by Bainbridge Crist, in 
which she displayed a well-trained voice. 

Grace Nott, soprano, was also heard 
in the aria from Cadman’s “Shanewis” 
and in the “Caro Nome” aria from 
“Rigoletto.” Sarah Edwards, contralto, 
who has been heard with the Society of 
American Singers, gave numbers by Gor- 
ing-Thomas and Rogers and an aria 
from “Le Prophéte.” Helen Whitaker 
plaved the piano accompaniments. 





Francis Macmillan Unable to Play at 
Ellis Island Concert 


Francis Macmillan, the violinist, who 
was to have appeared with the National 
Symphony at Ellis Island on Sept. 19, 
was unable to do so on account of an 
automobile accident in which his right 
wrist was badly cut by glass. His place 
was taken by Scipione Guidi, concert- 
master of the orchestra, who offered the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. 





Harvey Hindermeyer Sings in Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 


HUNTINGTON, IND., Sept. 24.—Harvey 
Hindermeyer, tenor, and the Dann Trio, 
presented a very pleasing program at 
the High School Auditorium recently, 
demonstrating their talent personally 
and in connection with the Edison Re- 
Creation. The program consisted of 
tenor solos by Mr. Hindermeyer and 
numbers by the Dann Trio. The house 
was crowded and the audience very ap- 
preciative. J. H. K. 





Tom Burke, Irish Operatic Tenor, 


Arrives for Concert Tour 


Tom Burke, the Irish tenor, who has 
been singing leading rédles at Covent 
Garden, London, for the last two seasons, 
arrived in New York on the Carmania 
on Sept. 22, accompanied by his wife 
and Harry Foster, representative for 
William Morris, under whose manage- 
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Philip Hale, Musical Editor of the Boston Herald, 
said: ‘‘I know of no Basso to be compared with 
Mr. Lankow.”’ 


Management:—R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 





ment Mr. Burke will make his forthe 
ing concert tour. Mr. Burke made 

operatic début in “Rigoletto” at Cov. 
Garden in 1919 and is said to hav 
répertoire of thirty-five operas. He \ 
heard for the first time in America a 
concert at Saranac Lake, N. Y., on S& 
24, for the benefit of St. Berna: 
Roman Catholic Church and the L: 
of the Lake Hospital. His New Y: 
début will be made in concert at 

Hippodrome on Oct. 3. 





New Hadley Work to be Played by 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


Compositions by American comp 
ers are to be featured again on the P! 
harmonic programs during the com 
season, the chief of which will proba! 
be a new work by the orchestra’s rece 
ly appointed associate conductor, Hen, 
Hadley. Rehearsals will begin as soon 
as Conductor Stransky returns f) 
Europe. Until the new lobby at Car- 
negie Hall is completed, tickets may 
procured at the Philharmonic offices. 
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“ Ideals Necessary for Music Publishers ’’ 











Says W. L. Coghill of John Church Company 











General Manager of Publishing House Says Business Cannot 
Be Built Upon Commercialism Alone—Name and Repu- 
tation of Composer Should Not Be Determining Factor in 
Publishing—Young Composers Must Be Given Chance to 
Win Their Spurs—Native Writers Gaining in Favor— 
Policy of Firm Embodies American Ideals. 


<K7HATEVER else we may think of 
Lloyd George, his friends and foes 

alike agree that he is the greatest execu- 
‘ve in England. He is regarded as the 
busiest man in the land, yet he always 
has time. And this is the distinctive 
mark of the real executive, the organizer 
and controller, whether political or eco- 
nomic, everywhere. W. L. Coghill, gen- 
eral manager of the John Church Com- 
pany, is one of those American business 
executives whom it is a pleasure to inter- 
view because, like Lloyd George, he al- 
ways has time. With a desk heaped with 
letters and papers, a clamoring tele- 
phone, the momentary calls on his atten- 
tion incident to the daily life of the 
guiding spirit of a great American pub- 
lishing house, he keeps the even tenor 
of his way, unhurried and undisturbed. 
“Of course, I can only talk from the 
standpoint of the publisher, not from 
that of the musician or composer,” he 
said, “but I think I can prove to you 
that those who publish music have their 
ideals as well as those who write and 


perform it. Speaking from experience 
I should say that the music-publisher 
must have ideals, he cannot build on a 
foundation of commercialism alone. And 
ideals find their realization. Never be- 
fore in the history of America has there 
been such a demand for good music, 
musie that inspires, that elevates, and 
in all its fifty years of continuous devo- 

















Private Studio—212 WES 


tion to the development of the best in 
American music, the John Church Com- 
pany has never put forth such an ad- 
mirable lot of songs as it is offering the 


artist and the teacher this fall. A policy 
of commercialism would never have 


brought this result. 


Kipling Songs Still Hold Place 


“And what holds good of the present, 
applies equally to the past. Such out- 
standing American songs as Walter 
Damrosch’s ‘Danny Deever,’ the late 
Reginald de Koven’s setting of the ‘Re- 
cessional,’ and Oley Speaks’s ‘Mandalay,’ 
still hold their place as the settings of 
these Kipling poems. Artistic values 
are the most difficult of adjustment in 
the world. I realize that my thinking 
these settings the best does not neces- 
sarily make them so. But the great ma- 
jority of music-loving Americans share 
my opinion, and the great majority is 
right, nine cases out of ten. I question 
if any other music will ever be asso- 
ciated with these three poems, as is 
that of Damrosch, de Koven and Speaks. 
The John Church Company believed in 
these songs, as songs, before they were 
published, before the hold they were to 
take on the American public was known, 
because they conformed to an ideal. And 
its faith has been justified. Personally, 
I have always felt that name and repu- 
tation should not be the determining fac- 
tor in publishing. Of course, certain 
names carry with them a guarantee, so 
to speak, of quality. They stand for a 
certain high level of attainment, they 
almost preclude a disappointing or nega- 
tive result. 














Photo .by Alman 
W. L. Coghill, General Manager of the 
John Church Company 


“But ours is a big country, full of 
young, virile, but unknown talent. The 
John Church Company believes, and I 
believe, in giving the unknown writers 
whose work deserves serious considera- 
tion their opportunity. In the days of 
chivalry the young esquire had a chance 
to win his spurs if—to use the slang 
phrase—‘he had the goods.’ Well, the 
spirit of chivalry has not gone altogether 
by the board, even in this more commer- 
cial age. The young composer who has 
something to say should have a hear- 





cently issued what is, in the opinion of 
its editorial department, a rather un- 
usual list of really worth while songs— 
all by composers whose names as yet are 
unknown to fame. But the music pub- 
lisher can do no more than give the 
composer his chance, to supply his steed 
and armor as it were, so that he may 
enter the lists. It is the public at large, 
the music loving public which, in the 
last analysis, gives him his accolade—or 
withholds it. And it has been the case 
only too often, that recognition has been 
withheld where it was really deserved. 


Too Many Foreign Songs 


“Of course, the musical public should 
be given an opportunity of hearing and 
enjoying the best music of all countries. 
And, whether or not we always hear the 
best, the fact remains that the percent- 
age of foreign music heard on the con- 
cert platform and used in the studio is 
very large. In my opinion it is much 
larger than it should be, Aside from 
its intrinsic value, I have reference to 
modern music, in particular, there are 
other reasons to account for this. But 
the fact cannot be denied that in prac- 
tically every other land, music by the 
national composers of the country takes 
first rank. % 

“In discussing American music with a 
New York critic, the latter summed up 
the situation as he saw it by saying that 
the American public and American crit- 
ics alike were ‘interested in American 
music, but unconsciously prejudiced 
against it because of American propa- 
ganda.’ This seems a trifle unjust, for if 
any one movement has helped the cause 
of American music and composition, by 
injecting more of the spirit of ‘America 
first’ into the recital and concert-pro- 
gram, it has been the splendid and fruit- 
ful propaganda which Mr. John C. 
Freund has so consistently and success- 
fully conducted through the medium of 
MusIcaAL AMERICA. I do not think we 
can have too much propaganda for 
American music of the sort made by Mr. 
Freund. Whether taking advantage of 
it, American compositions of mediocre 
value have been exploited by those in- 


ing. And he is going to have it so far 
as the John Church Company is con- 
cerned. 

“Tn carrying out this policy of develop- 


terested, and this may have had some 
unfavorable reactions which came to the 
notice of the critic in question, who was 
evidently sincere in his belief, I cannot 





ment, which cannot help but exert a say. But it should not. 
favorable and stimulating influence on 
American composition, the firm has re- ° [Continued on page 28] 
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Seattle, Wash., Septem! 


r WV a ans 7 
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[ car y' endeav t ly expr to you my preciat 
r thi plendid succe: you ummmer class i} inging. I hesitate in 
l ge , ort summer fay 1 t tud 1 cannot reat tl rea] 
| if in t hort per J Sj W But you have so fully demon- 
trated what results < tai 1 throu master teaching that I feel 
1lly justified in 1 ra reat pleasure to tell 
you that TeY ( TOU ty-fiv pupils enthusiastic yer the 
progress mad id d y Ll: receive note rom mer rs ( th class ; 
thanking fn yr the opportunity ‘I have given them in brir ! you t , 
our sch 
Through your own personality, your happy and courteous man- 
ner and your kindly attitu toward your pupils and fellow workers, you 
have won the hearts of every one in the school and we look forward to 
your return next season. Your pupils feel that you have given them a 
splendid method for singing and by your own singing you have proven its 
practicability. 
In behalf of the pupils and myself I thank you for the in | 
Spiration you have been to all of us. | 
With kind personal regards to Mrs. Klibansky and wishing for | 
you a splendid success during tl comi vinter, I an, | 
Most cordially yours, 
(SIGNED) MINNIE C. CORNISH 
Director of the Cornish School of Music. 
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“That American music is winning ap- 
preciation in America as never before is 
evident. The publisher is, perhaps, in 
a better position to make such a state- 
ment than the artist, critic or general 
public. For he is able to base his con- 
clusions on facts. Never before have 
conditions been as encouraging for both 
the American composer and publisher as 
they are now. The singer, if his. pro- 
gram is not an ‘all-American’ one, at 
least sees that the native composer is 
represented by a group of American 
songs. The percentage of American com- 
positions used for educational purposes 
has been materially increased, and the 
countries of the Old World have shown 
decided indications of a change of heart 
as regards their attitude toward Ameri- 
can music. 

“In an effort to take advantage of the 
opportunity, and secure for the Ameri- 
can composer that recognition and repre- 
sentation abroad which is his due, I 
spent last October in England. I found 
a real interest displayed in modern 
American composition, and had _ the 
pleasure of realizing plans which I had 
made, owing to which the best vocal and 
piano music published by the John 
Church Company was accepted for in- 
structive purposes by one hundred and 
fifty institutions for musical study in 
Great Britain. In November the same 
mission took me to France. On the part 
of the great French publishing houses, 
I found the same interest in our music 
as was shown in England, and the future 
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“Ideals Necessary for Music Publishers’’ 


L. Coghill of John Church Company 








holds forth the hope that the time is 
coming when the American composer 
will be represented almost as a matter 
of course on European concert-programs. 
The music critic, in Europe as in Amer- 
ica, cannot always be trusted to reflect 
the degree of appreciation shown by the 
listening public. The educational insti- 
tutions which are influenced by the 
wishes and preferences of students and 
teachers, and the publishers who must 
supply the listening public with what it 
wants, know. If they are interested in 
American music, that interest is based 
on a more general public interest, and 
is bound to have results. 


Follows a Broad Program 


“The John Church Company, it is only 
fair to say, has never followed a narrow 
nationalistic program in its publishing 
activities. It has issued splendid collec- 
tions embodying much of the best classi- 
cal and modern song and piano music, 
yet it will keep itself entirely free in the 
future, as it has in the past, to work 
with one main object in view, the best 
possible development of the best in 
American music. 

“An instance in point of what I mean 
is our publication of young Harold Mor- 
ris’s fine piano Sonata, Op. 2. I had 
called on John Powell, to my thinking 
one of our most distinctive American 
composers for the piano, to secure a 
manuscript from him. Unfortunately, 
at the time he had nothing on hand. 
‘But,’ he said, ‘there is a young composer 
living right here in New York who, in 
my opinion, has written some of the 
most charming piano music I have heard 
in a good while. He has written a 
sonata which he has never submitted to 
a publisher, and yet I do not think a 
publisher in the country would turn it 
down, it’s so good. It offers rather an 
unusual combination: it is melodious 
and easy to play and yet it has genuine 
inspiration.’ I heard Mr. Morris’s So- 
nata, and could not help but agree with 
John Powell. And so I have also 
secured Mr. Morris’s delightful ‘A Doll’s 
Ballet’ and ‘Etude Impromptu.’ A so- 
nata is not as a rule regarded as offer- 
ing many possibilities of commercial re- 
turn, and the publisher must consider, 
as a rule, the material as well as the 
idealistic, yet Mr. Morris’s Sonata has 
already run through three editions in a 
short space of time. It merely goes to 
show that a really good thing cannot be 
kept down, even though it be by a 
hitherto unknown American composer. 


Works Gain Belated Recognition 


“A curious instance of how eagerly 
the quality of a good work, one that may 
have been sleeping on the shelf for fif- 
teen or twenty years, is recognized when 
once attention is called to it by some 
great artist, and in a public manner, was 
shown not so long since: 
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“Josef Hofmann in his recitals of out- 
standing compositions by then living 
American composers played a ‘Valse 
Gracile’ by Horatio Parker, a romance 
by Reginald de Koven; Fanny Dillon’s 
‘Birds at Dawn,’ and Clayton Johns’s 
Introduction and Fugue. He was very 
successful with them, though they had 
been published nearly a score of years 
before. The sales barometer imme- 
diately rose, and these numbers have 
been in constant demand ever since. Yet 
they were just as beautiful when first 
pubilshed, as when Josef Hofmann 
called attention to them years later by 
playing them in public. This is only 
one instance of the undeserved neglect 
which has overtaken many a_e good 
American piano composition. 

“Perhaps one reason why the John 
Church Company secures so many ad- 
mirable Ameriean compositions lies in 
the large amount of time devoted by its 
editorial department to the work of se- 
lection. One or two readings of a work 
are not considered enough. In connec- 
tion with it I have developed a co-opera- 
tive sifting scheme, visualizing publica- 
tion needs in various fields, their modi- 
fying factors, etc. The results of its 
application have been most gratifying, 
the wheat is separated from the chaff, 


and the specific interests of the arti 
the teacher, and the music lover in gp, 
eral are all regarded. 

“You may feel I have told you ; 
much about American composers, Am 
ican music.and American ideals in mu 
publishing. If you do, you will have 
put it down to the fact that I have sinc 
convictions on these subjects, do not « 
ject to expressing them, and that aft 
all, you asked me to talk about th 
The John Church Company embodies { 
me certain real ideals in modern mu 
publishing. It has set certain Americ 
standards which it will maintain. A) 
as I see it, there has never been a m 
auspicious time than this to uphold a 
encourage Americanism in music, in t 
best and broadest sense of the word.”’ 

WILBUR WEEKS 





Tennessee Camp Combines Mendelsso! 
Music With Greek Tragedy 


SEWANEE, TENN., Sept. 28.—Sophoc!. 
“Antigone” was produced in the o; 
theater at Camp Thorwald recent 
Fifty girls chanted and sang the wo. 
of this ancient Greek tragedy to the : 
companiment of music by Mendelsso! 
which proved a most effective combi: 
tion, inasmuch as the chorus was i 
backbone of the play. Camp Thorw: 
was named for the Danish sculpt 
Thorwaldsen. 





Leopold Godowsky gives his first N 
York recital this season at Carne; 
Hall, Monday evening, Oct. 11. 
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The only natural method of voice production 
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CONTRALTO 


Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals 
MANAGEMENT: 
GALVIN M. FRANKLIN 
127 Wave 86th Strest. New York Cit« 








TEACHER ‘OF SINGING 
Artist Coach for 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio 


Thorough knowledge of breath 


CARBONI 


637 ee Ave., cor. 59th 
oN. Y. City 
ececant 2P.M.to3 P.M 


control and chest development 


Foundation to Art of Bel Canto 


Artists from Carboni Studios: 
Opera Paris), Burke, Cotreuil, 


Alvarez, Delmas, Lafitte, Bouvet, Lala Miranda, Vix, Nivette, Bourbon (fro 
Beriza, Margaret, D’Alvarez, Nevada, Maguenat, etc. 





WEAVER 





Address: ¢/o ‘Musical America,’’ 501 Fifth Ave., New York 


CONTRALTO | 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 
Available Season 1920-21 
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REED 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Management: 
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TENOR 





HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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All Branches of 


~=SIX_ FREE SCHOLARSH 
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FERGUSSON 


INTERNATIONALLY EMINENT VOCAL TEACHER 
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SCHOOL 


17 E. Eleventh St. 


DR. WM. C. CARL, Director 


Office Address 
(Hotel Van Rensselae! 
New York City 
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New Studio: 


50 West 67th Street, NEW YORK 
329a Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON 


Address Sherman K. Smith, Mgr., Boston Studio 


TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN : 


Announces the Opening of His 


STUDIOS 
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119 West 87th St., New York 
October 5th, 1920 
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Address till Oct. 1st, 755 West End Ave. Phone, Riverside 1007! 
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Silent Study Recommended 
to Aspiring Vocal Students 


Reser 








Elizabeth Kelso Patterson De- 
clares Many Pupils Tire 
Voices Needlessly—Tells of 
Benefit to Be Derived from 
Repeating Words and 
“Punctuating with Care’— 
All Should Sing Mozart 


To a_ representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, di- 
rector of the Patterson School of Sing- 
ing, revealed interesting features of her 


e 
The Conover Piano Siete wea eee 


“In all my experience as a teacher of 
L ° h ‘singing,’ said Miss Patterson, “I have 
Bu t wit found that pupils without a knowledge 
of musical grammar waste a great deal 
O d C, of time and tire their voices just learn- 
Ma e-to- rgder are ing the music. I do not advocate the 


study of singing at an early age. I have 




















‘ . found from experience that it is wise not 
VERY detail of Conover i sug’ to use the voice much more than an hour 
i 7 7 is there an eac ay, and to practice scales, which Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, Director o 
. gests painstaking care Now _* ee never tire the voice, a portion of this the Patterson School of Singing 
evidence of haste. The Conover is the piano of today ns” Te Gk ee es ke 


for all that exceptional ability, perfect manufactur- study is to be recommended. I would’ mental, is positively essential, and the 


- ek ; advise the student to repeat often the benefit derived from hearing and sing- 
ing facilities, and the purpose to produce a superior words of a song, punctuating with care ing the works of the old masters is as- 


i lish. is embodied within it. in order that the listener may get the ex- _ tonishing. 

instrument can —e , act purport of the song. It is most im- “In former times when Mozart’s mu- 
rar ee Ai . s portant to get the meaning of the poem _ sic was oftener sung, it was required of 
Considering its durability, it is more moderately along with the music. all voices that they should have good 


priced than any other really great piano of today. “An important thing in singing is at- execution and be able to trill, ete. I con- 


tention to the vowels. All vocal students sider it necessary that all students should 


LE 4 ‘OMPANY know, of course, that tone is produced sing or try to sing Mozart. 
HE AB by the vowels, but as a bar advances, “Tt is of great value to hear pupils 


: ‘ the vowel sometimes changes until we away from their lessons. At my studio 

Makers of Conover, Cable, Kingsbury and Wellington hear all five. a monthly recital by the pupils is part of 

Pianos. Carola, Solo-Carola, Euphona, Solo-Euphona an often asked, ‘Have you any good _ the training. hoot nee * criticism is 

‘ rs pup*ls?’ I think all good teachers have given to the pupils, which proves to be 
r and Euphona Reproducing Inner-Playe good pupils, and the teacher’s duty is to most valuable. 

CHICAGO find the faults and insist upon a per- “In calling my studio the ‘School of 


fectly natural method in all things. The singing’ I want to say that it means not 
speaking voice should also be considered. only the singing of a few songs, but 4n 

It helps or hinders the voice in singing. using the principles of the art of singing 
———— —— To hear good music, vocal and instru- as I have given them.” 


sumanvacruce 1| YEATMAN 
GRIFFITH 


will resume teaching at 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 

“Recognized Authority on Voice 
Production and the Art of Singing”’ 



















































on October 4th, 1920 








Mrs. Ross David will coach. 













For particulars address 


1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


| Eoin’) oc ae | STUDIOS REOPENED 
| Violin Instruction September 27th 


RESUMED BY arepmeeeeeemmnr semen 


Victor Kiizdo 318 West 82nd St., New York City 


i New Studio after October 1st 
| 260 West 71st Street New York City 
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Assistant Teachers 


EUPHEMIA BLUNT and HARRY C. THORPE 











| N. LINDSAY “ CONDUCTOR, MENDELSSOHN CLUB 


_— Philadelphia—46th Season 
=! N RDEN 23 “A ModekChorus’’—100 Mixed Voices 
Ss Instruction in Theory (Aural Meth.) Composition, Organ | 


_— 





ADDRESS: SECRETARY 
318 West 82nd Street, New York City Phone, 8537 Schuyler 












LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


k TEACHER OF SINGING Late of Italy and France 
Specialising in Tone Placement th h correct Italian enunciation 
ITALIAN, FRENCH AND GLISH REPERTOIRE 
Mi TROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone, Bryaat 1274 
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Religion as a Stimulus to Music 





Boston Extends Music Appreciation Through Special Church 
Services—Members of the Symphony and Prominent 


Soloists Assist in Nine Churches 





By PAUL SHIRLEY 





OSTON, Sept. 25.—Throughout the 

centuries, religion has been as great 
a stimulus to art as art has been to 
religion. Both are the offspring of pro- 
found faith and sincere and simple be- 
lief and both art and religion reveal 
their true inwardness in the high mo- 


ments of inspiration. Religion depends 
on art, endeavors to express itself in art, 
just as the artist, the musician, often 
puts himself wholly into his religious 
music. Necessity brought the arts into 
the service of religion. Michelangelo and 
Richard Wagner kneel before the Christ! 
Take art away from religion and you 


Art, in a broad sense of the term, is 
one of the strong factors in the great 
movements of the modern Church. The 
early fathers of the Church were well 
aware of the value of music when they 
drew on it to lend color and beauty to 
the church service. And the primitive 
hymn-chant and the interchange of 
prayers and responses between clergy 
and congregation led up to Bach’s “Pas- 
sion” and Handel’s “Messiah.” 


Religion Dependent Upon Art 


If religion is really to perform the 
functions of a great socializing and hu- 
manizing institution, it cannot rely upon 
It must be truly 


strip the cathedral of its architectural theology and dogma. 


beauty, you rob the liturgy of its choic- the great, all-embracing heart into 
est treasures. Religion and art cannot which the blood of the community flows 


well be separated; they are an older and for purification, streaming out again to’ 
a younger sister, and even there where impenetrate individual and communal 
religion may not enter in, art still finds life with its ideals. In such a phase of 
an open door. transformation, religion is more than 


A Remarkable Feature 
In the November ETUDE 


A Virtuoso Piano Lesson 


with the distinguished composer-pianist 


PERCY GRAINGER 
Edvard Grieg’s 


‘“‘Norwegian Bridal Procession”’ 


A Study for Recital and Concert Performance 





Grieg looked upon Percy Grainger as the ablest in- 
terpreter of his works. His affection for the brilliant Australian 
composer-virtuoso (now an American citizen) was that of a 
father to his son. When Grieg died he willed to Grainger, 
among other things, his own gold watch. 


Grainger’s performance of the “Norwegian Bridal Pro- 
cession’ is a revelation. For the first time he reveals the magic 
secrets of his interpretation. He has not only written a 4000- 
word master lesson, but has re-written the composition, bar for 
bar, showing how by means of new phrasing, new fingering, new 
pedaling, indicated by ingenious devices, the performance of the 
work becomes far simpler, yet far more effective. 


A lesson with such a master pianist as Grainger 
is beyond the financial means of thousands of aspiring students. 
Mr. Grainger has spent the time of a dozen lessons upon this 
work, and any intelligent performer of medium ability will find 
joy in the study of Mr. Grainger’s comprehensive, lucid and 
carefully-worked-out lesson. It will be published in full in the 


November ETUDE. 


Thousands of Teachers Grasp This 
Profitable Opportunity 


The Etude, The World’s Pre-Dominant Educational Magazine, 
publishing yearly the contents of at least 20 average $1.50 books 
and 240 pieces of music, has planned a remarkable year of 
which this unusual Indian Issue, for October, and the Grainger 
Lesson in November are fine harbingers. Thousands of teachers 
find so many students who are only too glad to subscribe to The 
Etude that these teachers are enabled to add a gratifying legiti- 
mate commission to their own incomes by securing and forward- 
ing such subscriptions to the Publishers. Write Department D 
for full particulars. 


$2.00 a year 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Publishers 


25c, a copy 


PHILADELPHIA 





ever dependent on the influence of the 
arts—above all, that art which is subtle 
and compelling above all others, the art 
of music. 

The writer has been privileged to play 
an unassuming -part in a recent experi- 
ment which bore directly on the ideas 
he has just advanced. The experiment 
was made in Boston, though the three 
essential factors which suggested it are 
equally available in other cities. The 
reader may be interested in knowing 
how the successful results which marked 
the experiment were secured. To be- 
gin with, the Church was selected as a 
medium for bringing music to the people. 
Everywhere the writer found churches 
glad to throw wide their doors and “try 
out” what he had to offer. The Church, 
then, was the first of the factors men- 
tioned. Next was the large number of 
people eager to hear and enjoy music of 
a type between the standard set by a 
symphony orchestra and the more gen- 
erally current kind; while third, were 
musicians yearning for an opportunity to 
win appreciation. These three factors 
were united in “Sunday Evening Musi- 
cal Services of Worship,” and found an 
immediate public response. 


Order of Service 


These services opened with the sing- 
ing of the Doxology and a short invoca- 
tion by the minister, and were followed 
by five musical numbers. Then an offer- 
tory, one hymn, and a twenty-minutes’ 
address on some religious topic which 
served to separate the first part of the 
musical program from its second part. 
This last consisted of four musical num- 
bers, the service then closing with a 
prayer. The music presented was given 
in accordance with an educational plan, 
offering the audience new musicians, new 
instrumental combinations and new 
vocalists on each succeeding Sunday eve- 
ning. Thirty-nine members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and twenty-four 
Boston artists assisted at the various 
sacred concerts. None of the works per- 
formed lasted over seven minutes, and 
they were chosen from among move- 
ments of symphonies, chamber-music and 
numbers from the concert and operatic 
repertory, solo and ensemble. Each vro- 
gram was arranged “psychologically,” 
the more serious compositions appearing 
during the first part of the program, and 
the second half presenting music of a 
more strictly melodious type, tending 
even toward the popular, with due re- 
gard, of course, for place and purpose. 


An American number was a feature 
each and every program. 

In this highly successful endeavor 
give music a more deservedly promin 
place in present-day church work, a 
at the same time to make the church 
medium for giving the people good n 
sic, 134 of these “Musical Services” we 
held in nine churches in Boston prop: 
Cambridge, Newton, Somerville, W: 
tham, West Roxbury, Dorchester, Ne 
tonville and Newton Centre, with 
calling for any noticeable sacrifice 
financial strain on the part of the be: 
ficiaries. The enjoyment of the congreg 
tions and the religiously stimulating eff; 
of these carefully selected programs we 
self-evident. As to the appreciation 
the individual ministers, it is best e 
pressed by their statement that they h 
never faced more responsive audienc 
than those whom they addressed duri: 
the interval between the two parts of t! 
musical program. It is already evide 
that the present season will show 
marked increase in the number of the-. 
“Sunday Evening Musical Services,” 
and in that of the churches participatin» 
in them. 

The writer, who has been in charge || 
the work, will be very happy to giv. 
further information to those interested. 
Communications may be addressed 
him at Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Emma Roberts Sings Folk Songs for 
Cleveland Rotarians 


Emma Roberts has returned to New 
York after a summer spent in Cleveland, 
Ohio, with her mother. Before her de- 
parture, Miss Roberts gave a short pro- 
gram of English folk songs for the 
Cleveland Rotary Club at its weekly 
luncheon at the Hotel Statler. Her ap- 
pearance created much enthusiasm on 
the part of her fellow Rotarians, for the 
contralto is an honorary member of the 
Macon, Ga., club. Miss Roberts wil! 
oven her season at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, Lynchburg, Va., on Oct. 12, in a re- 
cital given under the auspices of the 
Lynchburg Chapter of the Randolph- 
Macon College Alumni. 





Georgia MacMullen, soprano, has been 
engaged to sing at the first of a series 
of Sunday evening concerts under the 
management of Leila Hearne Cannes, at 
the Kew Gardens Inn, Kew Gardens, L. 
I. Mrs. Lillian Croxton, soprano, wil! 
sing at one of the later musicales in the 
series. 





MME. A. E. SCHOEN-RENE, 


the Distinguished Vocal 


Teacher, is Returning to America on October Ist. 


Instruction in Vocal Technique: 
Italian and German. 
operas with ensemble. 


Concert Répertoire in English, French, 
Special courses in French, Italian and German 
Master class in Wagnerian Opera. 


For information apply to Marshall Bartholomew, 205 West 103rd St., New York. 
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COMING OF CARUSO 
EXCITES MONTREAL 


Coneert by Famous Tenor 
Follows Week of San 
Carlo Opera 


MONTREAL, Sept. 18.—Caruso’s Mon- 
treal visit gives every promise of being 
tremendous box-office attraction. It 
decidedly the most sensational musical 


event (in the best meaning of the word) 
that Montreal has had. And the golden- 
voiced one has perforce to sing in a huge 
na, instead of a proper hall! 
The Gallo grand opera organization, 
otherwise known as the San Carlo, 
osed a not particularly brilliant week 
night. Financially, it was the usual 
Gallo sucess; but the personnel indicated 
a decided falling off from the casts that 





if 


delighted us last season. “Rigoletto” 
was especially badly sung. “Madama 
Butterfly” was better, and “Carmen” 


romped home, as the sporting writers 
say, to a full finish. For a wonder, 

“Faust” wasn’t even hinted at. 

Local activities are stirring and mut- 
tering, and presently we shall be in the 
thick of the seasonal frenzy. Stanley 
Gardner, the gifted Canadian pianist, 
has opened a studio, and is meeting with 
exceptional success with his students. 
His Canadian recitals will follow later 
in the year. 

Harold Key, organist of Emanuel 
Church, and a player with an overseas 
record, has been appointed conductor 
and director of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. Choral Society, in which 
capable singers from both organizations 
are to be combined. It is planned to 
give a midwinter concert, to be followed 
by another in the spring. 


The Westmount Philharmonic Society, 
one of the best of Montreal’s amateur 
efforts, will resume rehearsals for the 
season next week. The society plans to 
sing “The Messiah.” 

Rudolphe Plamandon will give his an- 
nual concert in the Windsor Hall, Oct. 
19, under direction of Louis H. Bourdon. 
New York friends of this energetic 
young manager will be glad to know that 
he has virtually recovered from his seri- 
ous illness of last winter. 

When Zeidel Rowner gives his con- 
cert in the Arena on Oct. 17, he will 
bring a chorus and orchestra of sixty 
from New York to play his own works, 
it is locally announced. 

Before J. H. Shearer leaves Montreal 
for Buffalo, he will give a short series of 
farewell recitals. 

Mme. Albertine Morin-Labrecque of 
Montreal has just published a new piano 
method. The work is in two large vol- 
umes, and appears to embody many 
sound ideas in pianistic pedagogy, nota- 
bly featuring some attractive little short 
pieces (with plenty of sharps and flats 
in them). Her method is likely to ap- 
peal to Canadian teachers. B. D. 





New Choral Society in Guelph, Can., 
Will Have Municipal Support 


GUELPH, CANADA, Sept. 20.—With the 
promise of financial support from the 
City Council and the existing enthusiasm 
on all sides, the Guelph Choral Society 
was organized at a meeting attended by 
more than 100 music lovers of the city. 
One of the prime movers in the new or- 
ganization is Edward Johnson, the tenor, 
whose home town is Guelph, who, with 
Mayor Westoby, has been made an hon- 
orary president. The other officers are: 
President, C. R. Crowe; vice-presidents, 
H. H. Todd and Hattie Kelly; secretary, 
Rev. E. A. Slack; treasurer, John Hock- 
ing. J. R. Pears will be the conductor 


and rehearsals will begin at once. 
w. 2. B. 








Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. Portland, Ore.; Chicago, August 1. 

Mary E. Brecklsen, 354 Irving S&t., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, as ae Minneapolis School 
of Music, a Aug. 2; Chicago entire season, 
beginning Oct. 1. 


Anna Craig Bates, St. Louis, Mo., 732 Pierce Bldg.. 
St. Louis, Mo., September Ist, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas; 


Memphis, Tenn. 

Beatrice 8. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas; 
Kidd-Key College. 

——, Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
N. ; Rochester. 


a, ‘on! Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St.; Port- 
and, Ore., Aug. 15. 

clara ‘Sabin Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 

N. Beth Darl Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 
a 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas; Dallas; Denver, Colo. Aug. 3. 

Virginia Ryan, 118 Washington S&t., , *] Tex., Waco. 
Oct. 15 and Feb., 1921. 

Carrie Munger Long, @8 Fine Arts eae Chicago. 


August 2th up to egg Chicag 
Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 19 Garden 8 St, San Antonio, 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 


Normal Classes az fo'lows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth St., Waco, Tex.; Bayler 
University; New York City, Aug. 2. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St.; Portland, Ore. ; 
Portland, June. 

Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bldg., Dallas, Tex. ; 
Dallas. 


Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Maud E. Littlefield, Kansas City Cons. of Music, 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept.; Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. (Dunning Sys- 
tem Advertisement.) August 25th normal class. 

ee F Talbot, 3668 Washington Boulevard, In- 


anapo Ind.; Indianapolis, Summer classes. 
Isobel M. — 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Los Ang 


Elizabeth Hasomeler, 41 So. 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. ; 


Richmond. 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
New York 


Okla.; Oklahoma City. 
Mrs. Mattie D. Willis, 915 Carnegie Hall. 
City, Sept. 14; Waco, Texas, Nov. 15; Waco, Texas, 
Feb. 7, 1921; New York City, June 15, 1921. 
Winona Hill, 75 Sprague Avenue, Belleview, P. O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 1 and March 15. 
Abba C. Ebby, Bellefontaine, Ohio, Sept. 8. 


Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 














ROBERT G. 


WEIGESTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Announces the re-opening of his studio Sey the season 1920-1921. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


Write for booklet 











THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, Conductor 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Trans-Continental Tour Season 1921-22 now booking. 
Exclusive Management: 


Roger de Bruyn, 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y., Tel. 8811 Bryant 











Mme. NANA GENOVESE 


_poansammente Annie Friedberg 
tan Opera House Bldg 
1425 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 
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VINELLO 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Voice Placing—Operatic Repertoire 
20 Elm Hill Park, 

Roxbury, Mass. 








Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall 


ELLEN GORTON DAVIS 


PIANIS?-TEACHER 


PUPIL OF GODOWSKY AND JOSEFFY 


New York 
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Duci Kerekjarto, Jugo-Slavic 
Violinist, Soon to Come to U. §S. 











Duci 


O most readers of MUSICAL AMERICA, 

the name of Kerekjarto is still quite 
unknown, and quite unpronounceable. 
His first name is Duci, which sounds like 
“Doo-chee,” and the last one is “Ker- 
ek-yah-toe” with a little roll on the “rr” 
and the accent on the third syllable. He 
is the latest violin discovery to astonish 
Europe and in a few weeks will sail for 
the United States to make his American 
début on the evening of Nov. 2, at Car- 
negie Hall. 

Kerekjarto was born at Ruttka on 
Dec. 27, 1900. At that time Ruttka was 
a Hungarian city, but nowadays it be- 
longs to Jugo-Slavia. His father was 
a violinist and it was from him that 
Kerekjarto took his first lessons, be- 
ginning his studies on a miniature vio- 
lin at the early age of three. He ap- 
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Kerekjarto, Jugo-Slavic Violinist 


peared locally as a child wonder and so 
unusual was his talent that his parents 
took him to Budapest to study with the 
famous Hungarian master, Jeno Hubay, 
with whom he remained for years. His 
real concert career began when he was 
twelve years of age and since that time 
he has appeared in public over seven 
hundred times. This spring he played 
in Switzerland, and, pausing for a few 
concerts in Holland, went on to Scan- 
dinavia, where he has been playing re- 
cently. 

The American public is quite inde- 
pendent in its judgments, but if it wel- 
comes Kerekjarto with only one half 
of the warmth with which he has been 
received in Europe, his success here will 
still be most unusual. Sober, earnest 
critics everywhere write of him in lauda- 
tory terms. His American activities are 
directed by Hugo Boucek. 





BAKLANOFF DEBARRED 
FROM COMING TO U. S. 





State Department Asks Paris Consul to 
Withhold Passport Visé of 
Russian Baritone 


CHICAGO, Sept. 27.—A lively scandal, 
which set Chicago opera-goers by the 
ears last January, made its reappearance 
last week to deprive the Chicago Opera 
Association of the artistry of Georges 
Baklanoff, Russian baritone. The Ameri- 
can consul in Paris yesterday refused to 
visé the passport of the famous bari- 
tone, because of his affair in Chicago last 
season with Mlle. Elvira Amazar. Last 
January, Mile. Amazar caused Baklan- 
off’s arrest on a deportation warrant, 
charging that he had brought her to 
this country as his wife, and was living 
with her as his wife when he was not 
married to her and that she had discov- 
ered that he had a wife and children in 
Russia. 

Baklanoff entered a vigorous denial 
that he had a wife in Russia, claiming 
that he had been divorced, and that he 
had no children. He proved his conten- 


tions that he had paid his own fare to the 
United States, and that the Boston Opera 
Company had paid Mlle. 
transportation ; 


Amazar’s 
whereupon he was re- 


leased and the deportation charges 
against him dropped. Later word came 
from Paris that Baklanoff and Mlle. 
Amazar had patched up their quarrel 
and had become reunited. No trouble 
was expected in getting Baklanoff back 
to America for his re-engagement this 
year. But the State Department at 
Washington sent word to the American 
consul at Paris that the singer was not 
wanted in the United States, and the 
passport was refused. F. W. 


Mme. Jessie deVore, violinist, left Chi- 
cago this week to join the faculty of the 
— of Musical Art in Jacksonville, 
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Canadian National Exposition 
Proves Boon to Musical Art 





Competitions in Singing, Piano and in Violin Featured at 
Annual Fair in Toronto—Community Singing Introduced 
for First Time—A Score of Bands from Different Cities 
Furnish Music—Dominion Hears First German Music Since 


Beginning of War. 





ORONTO, CAN., Sept. 11.—Rapid 

strides are being made in the devel- 
opment of music activities at the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition, held in To- 
ronto for two weeks each year during 
the latter part of August and the first 
part of September. Musical features 
have been more prominent this year than 
ever before and there is every reason to 
believe there will be further development 
in this direction within the next year or 
so. One of the possibilities is a “Temple 
of Music.” The suggestion has been 
made before but the need for a fitting 
place for musical events was more ap- 
parent than ever this year. The man- 
agement is coming to realize that musi- 
cal features are sources of increasing 
interest to the public, and that more 
money spent for additional attractions 
would be well invested. This year the 
management not only supplied more 
bands than formerly, but tried out the 
experiment of community singing on the 
grandstand audience each evening with 
excellent success. 


Musieal Contest Featured 


The big feature, however, was the mu- 
sical competitions which were begun last 
year and which proved so successful at 
this, the second trial, that there is no 
doubt but that they will be made a per- 
manent feature. The phonograph ex- 
hibitors, backed by the three leading mu- 


sic schools in Toronto, as well as the 
Hamilton and London Conservatories, 
were the promoters of the competitions, 
which included both vocal and instru- 
mental contests. The first year the con- 
tests were confined to singers between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, but 
competitions on the piano and the violin 
were added this year for boys and girls 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 
The preliminary contests were held each 
day from 2 to 4 o’clock in the Hor- 
ticultural Building and the finals for 
those selected during the course of the 
contests were held on Sept. 10. 

The preliminary contests were ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the vocal 
and instrumental numbers were well dis- 
tributed, so that each day’s contest for 
the two weeks really became an amateur 
concert and attracted a great deal of at- 
tention from the general public. 


Six Distinct Competitions 


There were six distinct competitions 
as follows: Adults, all voices, from 
eighteen to twenty-five years; piano, 
boys and girls between twelve and six- 
teen, and violin, boys and girls between 
twelve and sixteen years. 

There were two prizes in each of the 
first four competitions, the first, a 
scholarship of $160 offered by the phono- 
graph exhibitors, and the second, $60 
scholarships awarded by the conserva- 
tories of music. For the last two com- 
petitions, first and second prize medals 
were donated by the Canadian National 
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Exhibition. Each contestant was al- 
lowed to select his own composition or 
song, and each provided his accompanist. 
The competition was in charge of a com- 
mittee of which J. D. Ford, of the R. S. 
Williams Company, was chairman, and 
Mae Skilling, of the Columbia Company, 
secretary. 

The entry list consisted of 145 young 
musicians from all parts of the country. 
The conditions under which the contests 
were held were by no means ideal and 
for this reason the need of a proper mu- 
sical building is felt more than ever be- 
fore. In spite of the fact that there was 
no seating conveniences provided, large 
crowds of people listened to the contest- 
ants daily. When the finals were 
reached on the last day, in which thirty- 
three young people took part, many men 
and women stood for the entire three 
hours to hear the performers. The 
standard of the work was very high, and 
all the judges commented upon the fact 
that such excellent talent had become in- 
terested in the competitions. 


The Prize Winners 


There were seven young women in the 
finals of the soprano competition and 
the first prize was divided between Jean 
D. Haig of Toronto, and Clo Terry of 
London. The second prize went to Eva 
Isbister of Toronto. Four entries took 
part in the contralto finals, and here 
again the first prize had to be divided 
between Viola Bush and Beatrice Bush, 
both of Toronto. By an odd coincident, 
while these two young ladies possess 
the same name, they were unknown to 
one another before the contest. The 
second prize went to Ethel Witherspoon 
of Toronto. 

Robert Messervy of Charlottetown, P. 
E. I., won first prize in the baritone class 
in competition with six contestants. The 
second prize was won by Alex. Elder of 
Toronto. Four young men reached the 
finals in the tenor contest, James Dod- 
ington of Toronto, carrying off first 
honors and Leonardo Mandorino of 
Hamilton, second. 

Eight boys and girls appeared in the 
finals of the piano contest, the first prize 
of a silver medal going to Stanley Otton 
of Ketterby, Ont., and the bronze medal 
to William Lashmar of Toronto. Four 
contestants reached the finals in the vio- 
lin contests, Louis Gesensway of To- 
ronto, winning the silver medal and Lu- 
cile Kortz, the second. 

The adjudicators were: Dr. A. S. 
Vogt, Ernest Seitz, F. Blanchford, M. M. 
Stevenson, F. Arthur Oliver, Viggo Kihl, 
Leo Smith, David Dick Slater, G. D. At- 
kinson, Paul Wells, Francis Coombs, of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music; Al- 
fred Bruce, Frank S. Welsman, Signor 
Morando, W. O. Forsyth, Dr. Albert 
Ham, Luigi Kunits, of the Canadian 
Academy of Music in Toronto; Boris 
Hambourg, R. Tattersall, Albert Guer- 
rero, Hambourg Conservatory of Music; 
W. H. Hewlett, A. G. Alexander, Hamil- 
ton Conservatory of Music, and Albert 
Jordon, Frank C. Smith, Herbert A. 
Fricker, Dalton Baker, London Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


Band Plays German Music 


A great deal of excellent band music 
was presented during the two weeks by 
almost a score of bands which took part 
in the entertainment. The feature or- 
ganization of the first week was Crea- 
tore’s Band while during the second week 
Thaviu’s Band was in the main band- 
stand. Both these made favorable im- 
pressions. Creatore introduced a con- 
tralto soloist as a feature and also gave 
the Canadian public the first German 


‘music they have heard since the com- 


mencement of the war. Thaviu gave the 
public a great number of familiar selec- 
tions. The “Donna é Mobile” from Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” was sung with spirit by the 
tenor soloist of the band. A Canadian 
composition, the overture, “Mercia,” by 
Alfred W. Hinton of Toronto, was sched- 
uled as an extra offering on the final 
evening of the exhibition. The thirty- 
piece band of the G. A. U. V., under 
Bandmaster Sidney White, was also well 
received. Every member is a returned 
soldier. 


Community Singing Introduced 


In addition to the band music each 
evening there was the singing of the 
choir of St. Anne’s Anglican Choir of 
Toronto, representing the St. Martin’s 
Choir of Trafalgar Square, London, 
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which formed the setting for the featu, 
There was also community singing und 
the direction of Jules Brazil of Toron 
This was a new feature and one in wh 
old and young joined. 

One of the exhibits made by the « 
tario Department of Education at 
Canadian National Exhibition was un: 
the direction of Mae Skilling, and il] 
trated the use of the phonograph 
teaching singing and also the use 
music in the teaching of — os 
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Tarasova to Return to America 


HAUTEVILLE, FRANCE, Sept. 18.—Ni 
Tarasova, who specializes in Russi 
folk-songs, will shortly return to Am 
ica to resume her recital tours. Duri 
her stay in France, Miss Tarasova h.s 
been endeavoring, though without suc- 
cess, to get into communication with her 
relatives in Russia. She recently ga 
two recitals in France. 








Gustav L. Becker, who has been speni 
ing several weeks with his family 
Ridgefield, Conn., has returned to New 
York to resume his piano teaching. Mr 
Becker announces that the American Pro- 
gressive Piano School will move to new 
headquarters in Carnegie Hall Se it 
expects to have a more than usually a 
tive season. 
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Leon Rains, Who Was First American Basso at 
Metropolitan, Opens New Studio as Teacher 


Sxample of His Own Career Abroad Led to Influx of Americans 


Into German Opera-houses—Marchesi Among His Foreign 
Admirers—War-time Difficulties Made Him an Operatic 
Pioneer in Movies—Believes Vaudeville Offers Young 
American Singers Their Best Opportunity. 


MONG the many musicians whom the 
A New York migratory season finds in 
new quarters is Leon Rains, the first 
American basso to sing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House; indeed, the first 
American man to sing there except 
sispham. It is not as opera singer, 
however, that Mr. Rains returned lately 
to the musical fraternity of New York, 
but as a teacher of singing. One of the 
chief and most honored decorations of 
the book and picture-lined walls of his 
new studio is a portrait of Mme. Mar- 
chesi, on which the famous teacher wrote 
“A, M., Leon Rains, qui a la plus belle 
voix que j’ai jamais entendue.” The story 
does not stop there. Like many another 
small thing, the history of the photo- 
graph introduces a larger history—that 
of Mr. Rains’s notable career. 

In 1909 he was selected by a business 
firm to carry on negotiations with Mme. 
Marchesi for the presentation of her 
pedagogy through the medium of the 
phonograph. Acting, as he was, in a 
business capacity, the former Metropoli- 
tan basso did not think it incumbent on 
him to draw her attention in any way, 
to his own work; but in the course of the 
negotiations, which, incidentally came to 
naught so far as the business house in- 
terested was concerned, Mme. Marchesi 
remarked, “You are a singer yourself, 
Mr. Rains; I can tell it from your voice 
as you talk.” Yes, he was a singer, 
Mr. Rains admitted. “A professional 
singer,” Mme. Marchesi qualified; “and 
in fact an operatic singer of long experi- 
ence.” Useless to deny the accusation; 
but equally useless, to Mr. Rains’s pur- 


poses at the moment, to enlarge upon 
the facts it involved. 

The famous teacher was persistent. 

“IT have heard you sing,” she said, 
“and it was in my own country, Ger- 
many, in Dresden, that I heard you.” 

The admiration to which Mme. Mar- 
chesi’s inscription on her photograph 
testifies was certainly not due to Mr. 
Rains’s work having been done to so 
considerable an extent in Germany. But 
like so much else that happens to musi- 
cians, it more or less directly arose out 
of Germany. 


Led to Griswold’s German Career 


It seems fairly certain that Mr. 
Rains’s going to Germany and making it 
his headquarters from about 1899 on was 
largely responsible for the number of 
American singers who during that period 
made their reputation in the opera- 
houses of that country. He had been 
heard in his home country at various 
times during the period from 1899 to the 
outbreak of the war, his last tour taking 
place in 1912-13, under the management 
of M. H. Hanson. But from the first 
date mentioned, Germany had been his 
base of operations, and following his last 
American tour he went back to Dresden 
as to the place where he was estab- 
lished with most permanency. One of 
the American singers who through his 
advice followed his example of making 
a German career was Putnam Griswold. 
Sue Harvard and Blanche da Costa have 








Leon Rains, Long Noted in Opera and 
Concert, Who Is Now Devoting Him- 
self to Teaching 


viled land. Of Spanish descent, two 
hatreds were hereditary to him, one of 
Negroes and the other of Germans; of 
these two the Germanophobia was in its 
origin the sharper, but long habit and 
professional interest had conspired to 
take the first edge off it. Just as nat- 
urally as his American, English, French 
and Belgian pupils had deserted it, the 


been among his later pupils. 

In 1914, his American, English, French 
and Belgian pupils not unnaturally be- 
gan to flee from Germany before the chill 
wind of war. What was their teacher to 
do? He had made his home in that re- 


Spanish-American Kammersinger and 
Professor remained in Germany. 

The decision to remain, once made, how 
were the necessary pecuniary means to 
be secured? Pupils gone, the art-life of 
the most musical country threatened by 


war’s necessities, and prices rising con- 
stantly—Mr. Rains’s pioneer instinct 
woke from its long slumber and mur- 
mured, with the accent of inspired 
dream, “Movies.” The singer wrote to 
a threatrical friend in Berlin for advice, 
and the friend wrote back, “Is this 
divination? Or how did you know that 
I have just become a silent partner in a 
moving-picture enterprise?” 


Starred in Movies 


“I made a special trip for a conference 
with him,” Mr. Rains relates, “and pro- 
posed to him that I should be engaged by 
his company as star. I asked him to 
send me a representative scenario so that 
I might see what sort of thing was re- 
quired of a movie actor, and when the 
scenario came, I had become so inter- 
ested in the matter that I sat down to 
read it without even glancing at the ac- 
companying letter. It was a play called 
‘Kismet’—not the ‘Kismet’ so popular 
as a stage-play here—and as I read I 
thought, ‘How I wish I could do the lead- 
ing part in this! But I suppose it has 
long since been filled.’ And rather re- 
luctantly I turned to reading my friend’s 
letter. One might as well say that one 
is a believer in flesh and blood as to pro- 
fess oneself a believer in fate; at least, 
to a believer in fate it seems as obvious 
as that. And I am such a_ believer. 
Why not? My friend wrote, ‘If you 
will take the leading part in the play I 
am sending you we will gladly meet your 
terms.’ 

“For some time thereafter I was a 
movie actor almost pure and _ simple. 
My chief vehicle was a series of plays 
called ‘Joe Jenkins, the American De- 
tective.’ Let me show you the booklets 
the company got out about them.” From 
a desk stacked with the scenarios of 
which Mr. Rains himself subsequently 
became author, is extracted a bundle of 
neatly printed  red-covered booklets, 
much handsomer than anything his visi- 
tor had ever seen in the way of an opera 
libretto at the Greatest Opera House in 
the World, yet sold in Germany for only 
about five cents. A cut-out in the front 
cover just fitted the portrait of the 
singer printed on the first white page, 
with his title as Professor under it. “It 
may interest you to know,” Mr. Rains 
comments, “that I have it on good au- 
thority that these photo-plays about an 





[Continued on page 34] 














ALICE NIELSEN WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


One of the crowning testimonials to the art of Alice Nielsen is her en- 
gagement by the Boston Symphony Orchestra for a series of three concerts ; 
one pair in Boston, the others in Providence and Cambridge. The engage- 
ment followed on the phenomenal success of the song recital given by Miss 
Nielsen last Spring in Symphony Hall, Boston, when every leading critic of 
the city united in unstinted praise of her achievement. 

This recognition of one of the most popular and talented of American 
singers by a musical community and a musical management commonly reputed 
as among the most conservative and exacting of artists in the world, is a 
tribute of which the prima donna may well feel proud. 

Probably no singer of this generation has had such varied and conspicuous 
success in every field of her art as Miss Nielsen. She has triumphed in every 
considerable city of America and in capitals of Europe; in light opera, in 
grand opera and in concert, which latter accomplishment is one not common 
of attainment, even among distinguished exponents of the music drama. 

With it all goes the personal liking which audiences all over the country feel 
for her. She wins her hearers the instant she steps upon the stage, and when 
she leaves them her audiences have a warm attachment for the artist. This 
is the effect of a personality which accepts life with both hands, which gives 
out sympathy, understanding and human fellowship with every note that is 
sung. 

Tris safe to say that few singers of the coming season will enjoy a greater 
prestige and commend themselves more unqualifiedly to all classes of music 
lovers, than Alice Nielsen. 





Concert Management, Alice Nielsen 
Suite 1216, Aeolian Hall M. A. Toye, Sec’y, New York 
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Leon Rains, Who Was First American Basso at 
Metropolitan, Opens New Studio as Teacher 





[Continued from page 33] 





American character continued to be given 
in Germany long after the United 
States had entered the war.” 

In March, 1918, Mr. Rains’s departure 
from his German home eventuated in his 
return to America. The movies have not 
claimed him here, and he is consequently 
unable to compare movie conditions in 
the two countries. But on the subject 
of the comparative difficulties confront- 
ing the young singer here and abroad he 
has very definite ideas. 

“All through Western Europe,” he 
says, “one finds the small theaters and 
opera houses, invariably run on the 
répertoire plan, which require so many 
artists that beginners who have any solid 
qualifications at all are sure of an op- 
portunity of working in them, and that 


at a living wage. Of course the war has 
greatly damaged the cause of art 
throughout the world, but it is still true 
that ravished Europe is infinitely more 
favorable to the artist than rich Amer- 
ica. Much as small opera houses are to 
be desired in this country, it seems im- 
possible that a public as indifferent as 
ours really is could be induced to sup- 
port any movement to establish them on 
anything like an adequate scale within 
anything like a reasonable length of 
time. As for the tabloid productions in 
the moving-picture houses, which some 
of the critics have been pleased to herald 
as greatly hopeful, I personally cannot be 
other than indifferent to them. Only 
hackneyed operas can be selected for this 
sort of production; it is the old, old story 
of America’s sheep-like following of the 
leader—it’s the European reputation 


which catches the applause and the dol- 
lars, in creative as in executive music. 
We have so much physical courage, when 
are we to develop a mental, a spiritual 
courage to match it? 

“The American artist needs first of all 
a rich cultural soil to grow in. In this 
country we don’t really practise the 
democracy we preach. The democratic 
theory which we nurse about our social 
system keeps us from evolving that aris- 
tocracy of culture, of personality, which 
would give the arts their one firm base. 
I want to see an America as intelligent 
and beautiful as she is brave. But in- 
telligence and beauty are not over-night 
weeds for rate of growth; they are cen- 
tury-plants for bloom. Only out of a 
great and socially unified desire for a 
better spirit can permanently better con- 
ditions arise. 


“Personally, if I were at the beginnin, 
instead of the apogee of my career, | 
should abandon the operatic project a: 
go into vaudeville. The opportunities 
vaudeville are almost inexhaustible: 
have a vaudeville sketch of my own wr 
ing on hand with which I may yet 
something if I have the time. It is n 
necessary for a young singer to be a} 
to write his own vehicles in order to g-: 
a living wage immediately in vaudevil!, 
If he sings—or more especially, 
she sings—a couple of catchy, not t. 
musical songs, $500 will find its way in: 
her pecket very easily every week for 
season of forty weeks. Costumes a: 
supplied her free, and for advertising s! 
needn’t spend acent. You can figure fo 
yourself what the possibilities are f, 
anyone who adds to physical advantag. 
and good vocal and stage training son 
initiative. On the other hand, the mo 
young singers who are kept at home hy 
conditions abroad, the less opportunit, 
there is for them in opera here. T. 
years and ten thousand dollars, with 
luck, are the minimum requirement for 
one who would get into the ht 

ie. T 














Telephone: BRYANT 1625 





AURELIO FABIANI PRESENTS 


LUIGI LONGOBARDI 


Italy’s Greatest Singing Teacher 


STUDIO: 


The Perfection in the Art of Singing 


2255 BROADWAY 


For Consultations and Terms Address 


ALLEN AND FABIANI, INC., 101 West 41st St. 


NEW YORK 




















Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York Oity 
Tel. Circle 5329 


WILLIAM $, BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


DUDLEY BUCK, Teacher of Singing 


50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
*Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 59th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
Plaza 2450 























57 West 58th St., New York 


MARGUER\IE SHALLE! 


Accompani»t—OOACH in French Repertoire 
26 Weet (2nd Street. Phone: Riverside 1862 








VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 


JOHN WARREN ERB °°*2UcT02--coscH— 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thursday and Friday Afternoons 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 


Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


Frauke = HEMSTRE SINGING 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 














TEACHERS OF 








ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - - e ° : 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musieal Art, New York. 


Studios: 212 W. 69th St., New York 


MASS. 








Pupils accepted for Summer Term 


Pittsfield, Mass., July 1 to Sept. 15, 1920 
Permanent address: 1061 Madison Ave., New York 


ss 
MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign accents 
and provincialisms. Studio: 88 West 81st Street. 
N. ¥. By appointment only. ‘Phone Schuyler 6327 








ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 8346 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


MAE D, MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement-——Diction—Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIB HALL, NDW YORK 


LAURA E. MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN—Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INS UCTION 


(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J, MYER, Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Ilall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SRATTLD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 




















FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 Bast 62nd St., New York 


HENRY F, SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading Choral Society. 


THE SITTIG TRIO Xi0r%:,’CEELO 


AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 


Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Stroudsburg, Penn. RB PF. D. 8 


MRS, FREDERIC H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 
Authorized Teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus 644! 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS ‘cours 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
Summer Address: Poughkeepsie, N. 

















BERTHE VANDEN BERE—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensemble Player—Coac! 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Pav!ow4 
8647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon §11° 





MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 

Piano and 


EUGENIO PIRANI = Composition 


New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Hast 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—v.i6 President St. at the Powell & Piran) 
Mus. Academy, 

Summer: State Line, Mase. 





Tel. 1405 Col. 





THE WILDER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


_ (Established 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piane 
116 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


Season Sept. 1 to July 15 
NIKOLA ZAN GzBad, Opera Baritone 


Pupil of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lamp! 
method. 





Studio: 125 B. 87th St., New York 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 
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Has Had Curious Experiences 
On Account of Our Igno- 
rance of South African Con- 
ditions—Sent to Europe for 
Study by Local University 
—Knew Safonoff and Gla- 
zounov—Owns Valuable In- 
strument 


Vee here are some things about 
me,” said Miss Poppe to a rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA. “In 
America I find I cannot be billed as 
‘South African,’ but I hope you will al- 


ways think of me as coming from South 
Africa nevertheless! The trouble is 
that so often one has thought that I 
might be—well, black! I find the term 
‘South African’ has been wrongly used 
in this country. Once in quite a large 
town 1 read of myself as ‘the dark 
skinned South African ’cellist who is 
coming in for so much applause.’ Then 
again, one of my concerts down. South 
was almost stopped until I came, and 
even after a very long railway journey 
I could give them proof. The manager 
was not enough! South Africa has been 
populated by the white race which is 
called ‘South African’ just as Ameri- 
cans are in the United States. Our col- 
ored race is equivalent to the Indians 
here as far as the term is connected. 

“T left South Africa to continue my 
studies abroad and I was sent to Europe 
by the University of South Africa. In 
this tremendous step I consider that 
South Africa has given me my biggest 
start in life, a wonderful chance. I was 
sent to the Royal Academy, where I 








r 


Vera Poppe, South African ’Cellist 


spent three years of happy student days. 
That is where I began composing; for 
Oh, dear me! how all we students com- 
posed! I shall never forget my over- 
whelming joyous feeling when I set one 
of Mrs. Herman’s Fairy Songs to music 
in six flats! I was positively walking 
on air when one of the students said she 
would sing it at a fortnightly concert. 
Yes, that was the beginning of writing 
things down. I suppose nothing will 
ever be sweeter to me than when that 
student stood up and had the courage 
of all those six flats, though let me say, 


that has never been published. But per- 


ences, yes, by the stern critics, too. 
Friend of Glazounov 


“After leaving the academy, I had the 
great privilege to know Alexander Gla- 
zounov while he visited London and his 
kindness toward my compositions helped 
me so tremendously. On my mother’s 
side, I am Russian, as you may know 
Wassilig Safonoff was one of my great- 
est friends. He had toured with Charles 
Davidoff, the Russian ’cellist, when a 
young man and knew a great deal about 
the ’cello. Now and then Safonoff would 
play the Sonatas with me, especially the 
A Major Beethoven. I remember so well 
how my two splendid friends had various 
opinions of my ‘Volga’—Alexander Gla- 
zounov was most kind about it, in fact 
he praised it enormously. Wassili Sa- 
fonoff said, ‘Oh! but those descending 
seconds! Now do study a little more 
harmony,’ but ‘Volga’ was published too 
that same year. 

“Perhaps you would like to know about 
my first audience. As a little girl I 
played for the wounded soldiers in Wyn- 
berg Military Hospital. Wynberg is one 
of the residential sections near Cape- 
town. Our home was quite near the mili- 
tary hospital, where my mother ar- 
ranged the concerts for the wounded 
men. Rudyard Kipling, who used to 
spend the winters in South Africa at 
that time, would come and: help us too. 


Those brave men were my first audi- 


“a i haps in some ways it began the little ence. Since then there have been more 
‘7 9 ; ‘Song of Pan’ which has_ bee rounded to play for. 
Vera Popbve, ’Cellist, Is From ‘Song of Pan’ which has been so wounded to play for 


Loves All Lands 


“IT have been twice to France. I re- 
member so well how homesick I felt 
when first I looked at Paris and how I 
deeply loved it when I left. Yes, I have 
lived in many lands already, South 
Africa, England, France and America. 
America has given me the wonderful old 
Italian ’cello I used. It was an American 
friend in the East who made it possible 
at the time just before my own first 
Aeolian Hall recital, New York. It is a 
Carlos LandolIphas, about 175 years old, 
and of great value. 

“And which of these countries do I 
like the best, are you going to ask me? 
I can say at once, I love dearly all the 
world and I want to see all the world, 
each of these countries means so much to 
me, South Africa, because it is my native 
land, the dear land where we made cas- 
tles in the sands along the bright shore; 
England, because there my work began 
so happily where it meant pegging away 
at things where the sky would become so 
blue after the gray fogs, and where you 
step on the green grass and the rose trees 
are as in a picture book; Paris, be- 
cause it is wonderful, and America, be- 
cause it is big, great and kind.” 

Miss Poppe, who is under the man- 
agement of Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
of New York and Chicago, has about 
125 concerts booked for the coming sea- 
son. Bm 7. 
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Vsolinist and Conduéfor 


Ysaye is a colossus in the list of the world’s greatest violinists; one who 


has scaled the supreme heights of classic interpretation, and who delivers 

















Arthur Middleton 
to Tour the West 
for Five Months 





the West in October, which will take him 
as far as the Pacific Coast, returning 
East about the middle of March. During 
the summer, Mr. Middleton interrupted 
his vacation, which was spent at Shelter 
Harbor, R. I., only long enough to fill 


three engagements, one at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York, one at Asbury Park 
and the third at Bayview, Mich. In As- 
bury Park Mr. Middleton sang an 
operatic program with Mme. Sundelius 
and Mario Chamlee. 

Although Mr. Middleton has become 
known as one of the greatest Elijahs 
and has won distinction in opera, he and 
his managers, Haensel & Jones, are 
es pleased to know that the public 
is realizing that the recital field is his 
real -forte. 


Frances Alda 
Mary Garden 
Carolina Lazzari 
Charles Hackett 
Renato Zanelli 
Rudolph Ganz 
Raoul Vidas 


and 


John McCormack 





Management: Chas. L. Wagner 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue New York 


YVETTE 








Advanced pupils will participate 
in an edacational trip to Europe 
planned for May, June, July, 1921. 
Address applications to: 
Miss Poillon, Sec., Hotel Majestic, New York. 
Knabe Piano 
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De-Cisneros and Vernon Stiles 


Available Season 1920-21 


Studio: 
242 West 76th St. 


Phone Columbus 5120 
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“AFTER PARTING,” “‘To-night,’’ ‘‘Moods,’’ 
“A Gaiiy Dressed Damsel,’’ “‘Do | Love 


Thee.’’ By James Spencer. (Boston-New 
York-Chicago: White-Smith Music Pub. 
Co.) 


Mr. Spencer’s group of five songs is 
eminently worth knowing—each indivi- 
dual song composing it has distinct 
points. “Moods” (low and medium 
voice) and “Do I Love Thee” (low and 
high voice), for instance, are both at- 
tractive developments of graceful, natu- 
rally singable melodic ideas, which fall 
happily on the ear. «“After Parting” 
(low and high voice) is an exultant 
little vocal Allegro, spontaneous and 
well-phrased; and “To-night” (low and 
medium voice), a delicate mood-picture 
of singable charm; while in “A Gaily 
Dressed Damsel” (low and high voice), 
set to an English version of a Chinese 
poem, we have an apt exotic touch in 
scale and accompaniment, to set off the 
grateful song-line. Each of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s songs is just two pages long, and 
quite aside from the fact that they are 
worth-while in any event, they are ad- 
mirably adapted to studio use. 

* * * 
“MARGOT.” By William Reddick. (New 

York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc.) 


Published for high and for low voice, 
this song, a fetching melodic bit, marks 
a departure from its talented composer’s 
usual style. Of its type and kind it is 
a very attractive example, however, and 
furnishes the proper vocal complement 
for Harriet Gaylord’s fervid amatory 


exit. 
Ok * ok 


“CADENZAS TO CLASSICAL PIANO CON.- 
CERTOS.” Edited by Edwin’ Hughes. 
Beethoven: Concerto in C Major, Op. 15, 
First and Last Movements. By Carl 
Reinecke. Concerto in G Major, Op. 58, 
First and Last Movements. By Camille 
Saint-Saéns. Mozart: Concerto No. 20, in 
D Minor, First and Last Movements. Con- 
certo No. 23, in A Major, First Movement. 
Concerto No. 24, in C Minor, First Move- 
ment. Concerto No. 26, in D Major, First 
Movement. By Cari Reinecke. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


The issuing in individual form of 
these admirably printed cadenzas to the 
classic piano concertos, so carefully and 
intelligently edited by Mr. Hughes, is 
a real boon to the serious student. The 
Reinecke cadenzas for the Beethoven 
and Mozart Concertos have an unassail- 
able place in the piano cadenza reper- 
tory, and their genuine affinity in style 
and idea with the movements they em- 
bellish is universally admitted. Really 
lovely, and somewhat different are the 
cadenzas that Saint-Saéns has written 
for Beethoven’s G Major Concerto, Op. 
58. There is about them a flavor of mod- 
ern tonal richness which yet is not so 
pronounced as to disturb that sense of 
stylistic accord wh‘ch must exist be- 
tween a cadenza and the movement to 
which it lends a high moment. It is 
gratifying to think that an absolutely 
adequate American edition of these 
cadenzas has at last been published. 

* * * 

By Hector MacCarthy. 
‘“‘Reviens’’ (Return). By Lee S. Roberts. 
“Dear Old New England.” By Peggy 
Beardsley. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


“) LOVE YOU.” 


Pleasing, distinctly pleasing, are all 
three of these songs. Mr. MacCarthy’s 
“TI Love You,” for high and low voice, is 
an agreeable waltz-song with a happy 
lt, one of those melodies which em- 
phasize the fact, that in music com- 
posers do not find the attainment of the 
Identical as difficult as did George 
Meredith’s barber Sh‘bli Bagarag. Mr. 
Robert’s “Reviens” is a very tuneful 
American ballad. “Djer-Kissed” with a 
French text, for high and medium voice. 
“Dear Old New England,” by Peggy 
Beardsley, is a rousing marching-song 
“Officially adopted by the Rotary Clubs 
of New England,” with a good popular 
swing. singing the praises of this “Para- 
dise Homeland” of the United States 


with rapt fervor. 
na * * 


“MOTHER GOOSE.” Operetta in Three Acts. 
By John Holah, (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


In this attractive score, Marion 
Dresser has taken the various Mother 
Goose stories and interwoven them into 
a clever libretto, in which Old King Cole, 


Simple Simon, Little Boy Blue, the 
Queen of Hearts, Little Bo-Peep, Mar- 
gery Daw and other Mother GooSe char- 
acters are represented, including Mother 
Goose herself, in a series of apposite 
adventures. John Holah has arranged 
the music from the Mother Goose tunes 
of early days—the older melodies which 
hark back to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century  dance-tunes, Irish, 
Scotch, English, French and Spanish. 
His task has been well carried out and 
the result is a general happy s‘mplicity 
of tonal setting and an appropriate in- 
terrelation between the story and its 
music. A children’s operetta, there are 
plenty of children’s choruses, balanced 
by instrumental intermezzos, solo num- 
bers and passages for soprano, tenor, 
alto and bass principals, and connect- 
ing dialogue. It is a well-planned and 
engaging little werk, and deserves suc- 


cess. 
* * * 


“BUILD THEE MORE STATELY MAN- 
SIONS.” By Mark Andrews. ‘‘Sing Praises.”’ 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne. “‘Hear Us When 
We Call,” ‘“‘Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord,’’ 
“Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.” By 
James H. Rogers. ‘‘Sun of My Soul.’”’ By 
J.R. Van Viiet. “Benedicite Omnia Opera.”’ 
By Harry Rowe Shelley. “Of'c~ of the 
Holy Communion.” By Got‘fried H. Fed- 
erlein. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


The above titles represent an excel- 
lent group of anthems and service num- 
bers for mixed voices, for use in the 
church. Mark Andrews, in his expres- 
sive “Bu‘ld Thee More Stately Man- 
sions,” with baritone solo, has set a 
poem by Holmes in expressive fashion; 
while Louis Adolphe Coerne’s sonorous 
and singable “Sing Praises,” contains 
an alto solo which will appeal to any 
church singer of that ilk. The anthems 
by Mr. Rogers: “Hear Us When We 
Call,” “Bow Down Thine Ear” and 
“Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” are 
mixed voice adaptations, with English 
words and free organ accompaniments, 
of choral numbers by Nanini, Casali and 
Antonio Lotti respectively, and lend 
themselves well to their new purpose. 
Mr. Van Vliet’s “Sun of My Soul” is a 
straightforward, easy and_ effective 
hymn-anthem with soprano and tenor 
rolos. Harry Rowe Shelley’s “Bene- 
dicite” is a most melodious and prac- 
tically singable setting of the Canticles. 
Mr. Federlein’s “Office of the Holy Com- 
munion,” finally, is direct and appealing, 
not too elaborat*, and conceived from the 
point of view of easy, singable effect. 


* * * 


“SONG OF THE PRINCESS” (Mixed Voices). 
By Fay Foster. ‘‘The Nightingale and the 
Foese’’ (Women’s Voices). By N. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Arranged by Deems Taylor. 
“Drake’s Drum’? (Male Voices). By S. 
Coleridge-Taylor. Arranged by Percy E. 
Fletcher. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


A clever poem cf a med‘eval turn by 
Sara Teasdale has inspired Fay Foster 
to write a flowirs. freely movemented 
chorus for mixed voices, lending itself to 
effective interpretation. Rimsky’s song, 
“The Nightingale and the Rose” is well 
known, and Deems Taylor’s excellent ar- 
rangement fer women’s vo'ces, with its 
effective medial s-nrano solo passage is 
very singable. Coleridge-Taylor’s song 
setting of “Drake’s Drum,” is, perhaps, 
the most natural and striking musical 
interpretation accorded Newbolt’s poem. 
Mr. Fletcher’s male chorus adaptation 
makes it ideally fit for its intended use. 


ok ok * 


“YOLANDE,” ‘The Soldier’s Dream,” ‘“‘Wis- 
taria,”’ ‘‘Au Revoir.”” By C. W. Krogmann. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


_Mr. Krogmann calls h‘s f-ur teaching 
rlieces in grade three “A Suite of Short 
Storie~ in Word and Music.” This gen- 
eral title is well chosen, as each of the 
numbers is prefaced by a short prose 
paragraph which lends a story interest 
to the “Danse de ballet.” the “Improvi- 
sation,” the “Idyl” and the “Scene de 
Bal”—to use the sub-titles indicating the 
genre of each composition. It is an idea 
which appeals to pupils, and Mr. Kroe- 
mann, who is an adept in writing teach- 
ing pieces which please while they in- 
struct, has used it with sk’ll. 


"A MESSACE,” ‘‘The Bird with a Broken 
Wing.’’ By Florence Golson. (Cincinnati- 
New York-London: John Church Co.) 


Florence Golson, the gifted young 
Southern soprano—she is an Alabama 
girl—also gives evidence that she has 
not studied composition with Edgar 
Stillman Kelley in vain. Not that she 
is writing monumental works a la “Pil- 
grims’ Provress” or the “New England 
Symphony.” But in her graceful, happy 
litt’'e song, “A Message,” text and mu- 
sic combine to make a direct appeal, be- 
cau~c the unpretentious melody is im- 
bred with a touch of genuine feeling. 
“The Bird With a Broken Wing,” as- 
cribed to Helen Keller, is a song straight 
from its composer’s heart—its pathos 
transformed and glorified with courage, 
musically most effective. Miss Golson 
deserves double credit for what she has 
accomplished both as a recital singer 
and comnser, since she has gallantly 
and suecessfully overcome _ obstacles 
many wou'd regard as insurmountable. 





Caro'vn Willard and Mina Hager Give 
Concert in Lake Geneva, Wis. 


LAKE GENEVA, WIs., Sent. 13.—A con- 
cert was given in the auditorium of th> 
Y. M. C. A. camp recently by Carolyn 
Willard. vianist. and Mina Hager, con- 
tralto. Miss Willard gave an authori- 





tative rendition of three groups of sh, 
compositions and Miss Hager’s progr: 
consisted of three groups of songs, 
cf Indian scngs, one of Negro spirit) 
and one group of miscellaneous so; 
Miss Willard’s program included w, 
from Boch, Saint-Saéns, Hen 
Brahms, Ch>cpin, Liszt, Howard Br; 
way, MacDowell and the Burles 
March “Tratel On” by Th. Otterstr, 
F. W 





Florence Otis to Devote Part of Time ., 
Teaching 


Florence Otis, soprano, has taken 4 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera Ho: <. 
Building, where she will teach a limi. 
number of pupi's this season. Her coast- 
to-coast tour last season resulted iy 
many re-engagements, and concert ;p- 
pearances will therefore also demand jie, 
attention as in the past. 





Jan Hambourg Returns to Toront, 


TORONTO, CAN., Sept. 27.—Jan Ham- 
bourg. one of the directors of the Ham- 
bourgh Conservatory of Music, and a 
member of the Hambourg Trio, has re. 
turned from Europe, bringing with him 
many interesting modern works by Brit- 
ish, French and Slav‘e composers which 
will be included in the répertoire of the 
Hambourg Trio. W. J.B. 





HERMAN 
DEVRIES 


2 The 
Baldwin 


Piano ~ 
Gentlemen: 


chased a month ago. 


It is only fitting that you should know my 
satisfaction with the Baldwin Grand that I pur- 


The tone is full and sympathetic, of a 
singing quality, responding easily to the de- 
mands made upon it. 


paniment to the voice. 








It is ideal as accom- 





CINCINNATI 
142 W. Fourth St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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CHICAGO 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


323 S. Wabash Ave. 


: LOUISVILLE 
N. Penn’a St. 521 S. Fourth Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 310 Sutter St, 
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665 Fifth Ave. 1111 Olive St. 
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Adele Luis 


RANKIN 


CONCERTS — RECITALS— ORATORIO 
(Folk Song Programs in Costume) 
Available Season 1920-21 
A Limited Number of Pupils Accepted. 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence Studio: 236 W. 15th St., New York 
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Mme. Valeri Will 
Reopen New York 
Studio on Oct. 1 





Mme. Delia Valeri, Distinguished New 
York Vocal Teacher 


Word has just been received concerning 
Mme. Delia Valeri’s success at the Chi- 
cago Musical College during the special 
summer term. Her time was entirely 
taken up and the results were considered 
gratifying. As an expression of their 
appreciation her pupils presented her 
with many gifts. 

After the close of the special term 
Mme: Valeri left for her summer home 
on Long Island, where the accompanying 
snapshot was taken. She returns to re- 
open her New York studio on Oct. 1. 





Jacchia to Be Conductor of Boston 
Cecilia Society 

Boston, Sept. 25.—It is known unoffi- 

cially that Agide Jacchia, conductor of 

the Boston Symphony “Pops,” has been 


engaged as conductor of the Cecilia So- 
ciety for the coming season. 

Harris S. Shaw, the successful teacher 
of organ and allied subjects, has just re- 
turned from a trip to New York, where 
he devoted much of his time to the ob- 
servation and study of music for motion 
pictures as presented in the Strand, Ri- 
voli, Rialto and Capitol theaters. So 
many of Mr. Shaw’s organ pupils now 
come to him for instruction in this field 
that he finds a thorough knowledge of 
“movie” playing an indispensable part 
of the up-to-date organ teacher’s equip- 
ment. 

The engagement is announced of the 
well known young pianist, Guy Maier, to 
Lois Warner, of Fall River. Miss War- 
ner is a pupil of Mr. Maier and a teacher 
of piano in a New York music —s 


Rubinstein-Simmons 
Vacation Spent at 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


“ 


Beryl Rubinstein, Pianist, and William 
Simmons, Baritone 


Woopstock, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Musi- 
cal friendships do not always end with 
the close of the official season. Beryl Rub- 
instein, the young New York pianist, 
has been heard in concert with William 
Simmons, the baritone, and recently he 





BIRMINGHAM ASSURED 
OF OWN ORCHESTRA 


Coming of Erickson and 
Dunkley Makes New Sym- 
phony a Certainty 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 27.—With 
the coming of Gordon Erickson, as new 
community music director, and of Ferdi- 
nand Dunkley, organist of the Church 
of the Advent, and symphony director, 
a new Birmingham Symphony Orchestra 
is practically assured for this city. Mrs. 
George Houston Davis, president of the 
Music Study Club, who, with others, is 
now engaged in raising a guarantee fund 
for such an orchestra, reports meeting 
with much encouragement and is con- 
fident of success. 

Beginning with the second Sunday in 
October Mr. Erickson begins his work as 
new community music director, according 
to announcement just made by Mrs. 
W. J. Adams, chairman of the Com- 
munity Sing Committee. Mr. Erickson, 
former director of the Philharmonic 
Choral Society of Chicago, as well as of 
the Sunday Evening Club, has signed a 
contract with the Community Service for 
the coming year. He has recently organ- 


ized community music for San Francisco, 
and much is expected from him in this 
field. Mr. Erickson’s services were ob- 
tained through the work of Hollis Edi- 
son Davenny, present community music 
director, who will soon leave for New 
York City to engage in similar work in 
that city. 

Plans are now under way to start a 
great Birmingham Community Service 
to further enlarge the activities of the 
community chorus of 600 voices, organ- 
ized by Mr. Davenny, with future possi- 
bilities of drama, pageantry, physical rec- 
reation and an organization which will 
assist and cooperate with other organi- 
zations. 

Announcement is also made that Mr. 
Erickson will be engaged as musical di- 
rector of the First Baptist Church, where 
a new organ is now being installed, 
promising to be the finest instrument of 
the kind in the city. 

Margaret Romaine, the Metropolitan 
soprano, will open the season of the 
Music Study Club here at the Jefferson 
Theater on Wednesday night, Oct. 20. 
Mrs, W. I. Grubb, chairman of the com- 
mittee on club extension reports that 
last year’s record of 1,000 members of 
this club promises to be exceeded by a 
large number during the coming season, 
thus assuring the financial success of the 
series to be presented durmg = season. 

> a 





took a trip to Woodstock, where Mr. 
Simmons has been spending the summer 
months. There the accompanying snap- 
shot was made. 





Francesca Zarad Engaged for Concert 
Series in Chicago 


Francesca Zarad, soprano, who scored 
a notable success in the Tacoma Stadium 
series of concerts last summer, has been 
engaged for the Frank A. Morgan “Dis- 
tinguished Artists’ Series” of Chicago. 
Mme. Zarad’s Chicago recital will be 
given in Orchestra Hall, Tuesday night, 
March 1. 





Chicago Symphony to Feature Overture 
- by Leo Sowerby 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25.—Leo Sowerby’s 
overture, “Comes Autumn Time,” will be 
the opening number in the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s third pair of concerts, Oct. 29 
and 30. Mr. Sowerby is on the faculty 
of the American Conservatory of Music. 

F. W. 








WORCESTER (ENG.) 
REVIVES FESTIVAL 


Bicentenary of Three Choirs 
Celebrated in Historic 
Cathedral 


WORCESTER, ENGLAND, Sept. 10.—The 


Three Choirs Festival, oldest of the big 
English provincial musical enterprises, 
has just celebrated its bicentenary and 
thereby taken unte itself the honor of be- 
ing the first of the larger festivals to re- 
sume after the world war. With the 
traditions of 200 years behind it, the 
festival this week came back to its own 
in Worcester, which was beflagged and 
otherwise bed@izened to receive it. The 
Cathedral choirs of Worcester, Glouces- 
ter and Hereford traditionally supply the 
festival chorus, and this year combined 





to sing their Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn 
and Elgar with good old English tonal 
eloquence and spirit. Some complaint 
was heard over the cautious nature of 
the programs, which contained no im- 
portant novelty, but those who were in 
charge of the arrangements seemed con- 
tent to have the festival under way again 
after the years of silence caused by the 
war. 

“Elijah,” “The Messiah,” “The St. 
Matthew Passion,” and “The Dream of 
Gerontius” were the principal works 
presented at the festival, the choir being 
assisted by the London Symphony or- 
chestra and a number of Britain’s best 
soloists. In “Elijah” the chorus made 
its words especially telling and sang 
with good, though not powerful, tone. 
The soloists were Agnes Nicholls, so- 
prano; Phyllis Lett, contralto; Gervase 
Elwes, tenor, and Herbert Heyner,. bari- 
tone. Ivor -Atkins directed. 

Elgar’s “The Music Makers” also was 
a feature of the first day. The per- 
formance, conducted by the composer, 





success to all concerned. 
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I believe in co-operation with the Local 
Manager—lIt spells artistic and financial 


—W. H. C. Burnett 
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World Renowned Baritone 





was of unequal merit. Astra Desmond 
was the soloist. 

“The Dream of Gerontius,” the morn- 
ing of the second day, brought Elgar 
again to the fore. The part of Gerontius 
was intrusted to John Coates, who first 
sang it here 18 years ago. Mme. Kirkby 
Lunn and Herbert Heyner were other 
soloists. The chorus was at times un- 
certain as to pitch and showed signs of 
nervousness, but in the main sang well. 

Among the second day’s offerings was 
a new work by Dr. Walford Davies, de- 
scribed as a fantasy for tenor solo, cho- 
rus and orchestra, and taking as its sub- 
ject an episode from Dante’s “Divina 
Commedia.” It describes how, as Dante 
and Virgil ascended the mount of Purga- 
tory, the mountain trembled and “forth- 
with from every side arose a _ shout, 
‘Gloria in excelsis.’” This was followed 
by the song of Statius, the soul who, “in 
this punishment had lain 500 years and 
more, but now he felt free wish of hap- 
pier clime.” It is in acclamation of this 
wish that the mountain is shaken and 
the song of praise bursts forth. The 
music is individual in its austerity and 
is characteristic of the composer of 
“Everyman” and “The Song of St. Fran- 
cis.” Dr. Davies, himself, conducted. 

In the evening a new “Worcester 
Rhapsody,” an agreeable but scarcely an 
important work, was conducted by the 
composer, Brent Smith, a young native 
musician. Julian Harrison’s ‘Wor- 
cestershire Suite” was also played. 


Ivor Atkins succeeded manfully in 
directing the final day’s reversion to 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” although 
it cannot be said that the work was 
sung as nobly and smoothly as in other 
years, when there was no such necessity 
for a new beginning as there was this 
season. Stewart Wilson, Agnes Nicholls, 
Astra Desmond, Robert Radford, Gervase 
Elwes and Herbert Heyner were soloists. 
In the evening, Verdi’s “Requiem” was 
sung, preceded by a group of songs 
by R. Vaughn Williams and Elgar’s 
“For the Fallen.” Soloists for the Verdi 
work were Carrie Tubb, Mme. Kirby 
Lunn, John Coates and Norman Ellen. 





BERTHA WESSELHOEFT SWIFT 
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Opera Stars Pose 
for Movies to Aid 
School for Children 











Se TE rks 





By Permission E. 8. Select Productions 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, — Caruso and 


Titta Ruffo as Screen Stars 


Caruso, Gatti-Casazza, Titta Ruffo, 
Tetrazzini, Amato, Martinelli, Nobuko 
Hara, Trentini, Morgana and many other 
operatic celebrities have, at various 
times during the past year, posed for 
motion pictures made by Dr. Rinaude 
Deville. ‘These pictures, showing the 
notables in characteristic moods, will be 
shown for the first time on the evenings 
of Oct. 13, 15 and 18 at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, in connection with a series of 
benefit performances to be given in aid 
of St. Joseph’s Summer Institute, a sum- 
mer home for children. A number of 
prominent artists are scheduled to ap- 
pear in person also. Chev. Ferruccio F. 
Corradetti has charge of the musical 
program. 
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: Communications not aceepgnanse by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
d., MusicAL AMERICA. 








Why Ignore the Writers of Texts of 
Songs? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Why is it that singers, good, bad and 
indifferent, invariably ignore on their 
programs the writers of the song-verse? 
Surely the poet is entitled to some slight 
recognition, for the poem is the source 
of inspiration to the composer, the foun- 
dation of the interpretation and the cur- 
rent of understanding between singer 
and audience. 

Who would want to hear a singer, no 
matter how beautiful the voice and 
melody, stand up and give sixty meas- 
ures of tra-la-la, and call it a song? We 
look for a poetic sentiment besides a well 
sung melody and we can only find it in 
the verse that existed before the song, 
and without which the song could not 
exist. Moreover, do not some powerful 
songs, such as “The Blind Plowman,” 
“The Gray Wolf,’ “Flanders Fields,” 
etc., although coupled with very beau- 
tiful music, make their dramatic appeal 
and lasting impression through the 
words? 

There is no more reason to ignore the 
writer of the words than the writer of 
the melody,: yet such is generally the 
case; and still worse, the programs of 
many choruses which even go so far as 
to print the poems in full omit the names 
of the poets. : 

Here’s hoping that some of our shining 
-stars* om the concert and reeital stage 
will start a reform in this matter. 

ELIZABETH GEST. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 13, 1920. 





Failures and Non-Failures 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest ‘Do 
Failures Really Fail?” Miss Conklin’s 
reply to a previous article on the down- 
fall of those who are “all but” a success 
in the artistic and professional world. 

When the child is very young, its 
parents often decide that it shall be a 
great artist, or perhaps fond relatives 
discover that a girl has an unusual voice 
and they decide that she must be a sec- 
ond Melba. These children are simply 
forced to strive for something that per- 
haps they do not desire. They are nota 
failure. It is their parents who have 


failed in making a wise choice of occupa- 
tion for their children. 

Then, there is the person with true 
genius. When he is young no one can 







tell him if he will be a Caruso or not. 
He must strive to the best of his ability. 
Time alone will tell the limitations of his 
ability. Perhaps he gives a concert and 
is counted a failure. It does not prove 
to me that he isa failure. It only proves 
that his talent does not move in the same 
direction that Caruso does. He needed 
to make the trial to prove that he was 
on the wrong road. 

The only time a man is a failure is 
when he gives up after discovering a mis- 
take and fails to see the many other op- 
portunities there are in which he can 
make his own talent equal Cavyuso’s. 
Many people have become failures 
through disappointments and lived sev- 
eral years quite content to be a failure. 
Then one day some one has come to them 
and spoken a word that made them turn 
their failure into a wonderful success. 
Only a quitter is a failure. 

RUSSELL SNIVELY GILBERT. 

Orange, N. J., Sept. 24, 1920. 





The Science of Voice Production in the 
Next Generation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I feel that I owe you an unusual debt 
of gratitude. For the past nine years 
I have been studying voice with the best 
teachers here and abroad. I have un- 
dergone several operations and have 
learned a great deal about keeping in 
condition but I had not learned the fun- 
damental truth regarding voice which I 
have recently learned through Dr. 
Sauchelli, whom I met as a result of 
reading Mephisto’s Musings. 

Dr. Sauchelli quickly restored my vital- 
ity after a very tiring year, has kept 
me in better condition than I have ever 
been as far as I can remember and en- 
abled me to practice more consistently 
and effectively than ever before. But 
more than this he has demonstrated to 
me the truth that the voice instrument 
is the entire body and that like any 
other musical instrument, before we can 
even practice on it satisfactorily, it must 
be in a scientifically correct state, its 
various parts must be in their proper 
positions, each part properly adjusted 
to the other parts and functioning cor- 
rectly for health. Then and only then 
can the singer effectively tune his instru- 
ment and practice with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

I can see that professional singers who 
have not mastered their art and who en- 
counter ill health can profit tremendous- 
by by expert chiropractic treatments, but 
I am much more impressed by the ad- 
vantage, nay necessity, for a certain 
type of vocal pupil, of the scientific bod- 
ily overhauling which as far as I know 
is not understood outside of chiropractic. 

I venture to predict that the next gen- 
eration will see the science of voice pro- 
duction completely restated through the 
aid of the chiropractic’s knowledge and 
that vocal training instead of remaining 
one process as heretofore will resolve it- 
self into four processes: (1) instrument 
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adjustment, (2) tuning or voice build- 
ing, (8) the mastering of technique, (4) 
the study of interpretation, and that the 
first three will consume infinitely less 
time and produce better results than has 
been the case in the past, in which dis- 
covery I trust you will be counted as 
one of the pioneers because of the pub- 
licity which you have given to the subject 
of chiropractic in your  high-valued 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

With sincerest gratitude, 

DENISON FISH, 

Director of Music, The Hotchkiss School. 

Lakeville, Conn., Sept. 20, 1920. 





“Construction of the Violin” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am very desirous of securing, if pos- 
sible, the copy of “Construction of the 
Violin” by H. P. Smith, published at 
Syracuse, New York, in 1877. 

Will you ask your friends and readers 
if they have one? It can’t be secured 
of the Librarian of Congress nor can 
any trace of it be had from that source. 

Very truly yours, 
AUGUSTUS BEALL. 
The John Church Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1920. 





Max Rosen Replies 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 


In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
Mephisto very kindly devoted some of his 
valuable space to a so-called “interview” 
with me which was published in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel Daily News. 

Unfortunately an interviewer too fre- 
quently is more interested in making a 
“sood story” than in presenting the 
statements actually made. 

In the present instance my words were 
not “I just hate French music” but “I 
prefer the music of the old German 
classicists and more recent German com- 
posers to the French.” 

There is quite a wide difference be- 
tween the two statements and I think 





Mephisto will agree that I have in 
way violated the laws of “good taste” } 
stating my purely personal preferen 

Sincerely, Max Rosen 
New York, Sept. 21, 1920. 





GIORDANO’S “FEDORA” 
IS SUNG IN BROOKLY>» 





Italian Lyric Federation Presents |» 
frequently Given Work, With 
Guerrieri Conducting 


Interpreted by a cast of compete 
singers, “Fedora” was presented by t} 
Italian Lyric Federation at the Academ 
of Music, Brooklyn, on Saturday e\ 
ning, Sept. 25. Fulgenzio Guerrieri, : 
experienced conductor who has been a 
sociated in the past with various trave!- 


ing operatic organizations, worked man- 
fully with his orchestra in an endeavor 
to put zest into the rather empty score. 
The opera has not been a frequent offer- 
ing in this country and for this reason 
a number of New Yorkers wended their 
way through the tube to swell the ranks 
of the Brooklyn patrons of the Federa- 
tion. Barbara Eldredge was the Fedoru, 
and Romeo Boscacci the Loris. Others 
in the cast ineluded Felina Falco, Giorgio 
Puliti, Anna Klein, A. Paoloni, Italo 
Picchi, Fausto Bozza, Giuseppe Oteri, 
and Charles Clifton. The Giordano score 
seemed a pallid and already outmoded 
work, small in its outlines, weak in its 
themes, its climaxes forced and feeble, 
and its one or two obvious efforts at 
Russianism, in conformity with its story, 
serving only to emphasize the Italianate 
character of the scoring. The audience, 
composed almost entirely of transplanted 
countrymen of the composer, applauded 
vociferously. O. T. 





Dr. Fery Lulek Returns 


Dr. Fery Lulek, the New York vocal 
teacher, returned on Sept. 27 from 


abroad, his European trip covering a 
period of three months, during which 
time he visited his family and friends 
in Jugoslavia and also spent some time in 
Paris. He has resumed his teaching at 
his studio in West End Avenue. 
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*ELUAW’ IS SUNG 
BY CHORAL UNION 


'Mendelssohn’s Oratorio Is 
Offered in Academy 


| BRILLIANT SOLOISTS 


Harold Land Carries Off 
Honors of the Evening 
In the Leading Role 


Mendelssohn's intensely dramatic or- 
atorio,; “Elijah’’, was enthusiastically 
received by w good-sized audience in the 
Academy of. Music last evening, when 
it was presented under Dr. Ion A. Jack- 
son by the Newburgh Choral Union with 
srap and fervor. A briliant quartet as- 
sisted ably by a well-balanced chorus of 
75 voices interpreted the two-part en- 
semble. 
Land a Wonderful Elijah 


Honors of the evening go to Harold 
Land, a baritone, to whom was en- 
trusted the interpretation of the part of 
Elijah. Equally briliant in the upper 
range as in the lower, Mr. Land brought 
out the most of the many solo portions 
in the oratorio. Spellbound, this vo- 
calist held his hearers with his rendi- 
tion of the solo beginning “It is enough, 
O Lord; now take away my life’. Dicie 
Howell and Tese Bryant appeared in 
the soprano and contralto parts re- 
spectively, with Bechtel Alcock in tne 
tenor role. 
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Appearing at Maine Festival, 
Portland and Bangor, 
Sept. 29—Oct. 6 
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Gallo Opera Draws Enthusiastic Crowds 














Performances of a High Order 
of Popular Works Give 
New York Its First Taste of 
Lyric Drama of the Season 
—Guest Artists and Regu- 
lar Members of Company 
Acclaimed in Leading Réles 
—Scenes of Hammerstein 
Régime Recalled. 


OLLOWING the brilliant opening of 

the Gallo opera season at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, with “Carmen” on 
Sept. 20, a week of performances of 
equal interest has drawn crowds of 
capacity size to the theater for every 
opera given, recalling the days of the 
Hammerstein régime when it was fre- 
quently impossible to get inside the 
house, 

“Rigoletto” 


With “Rigoletto” on Tuesday evening 
the San Carlo people got down to the 


momentous business of pleasing their 
Italian patrons. The latter turned out 
in great force and from the start pro- 
ceeded to make the occasion very much 
their own. In the main the performance 
was to their liking and the din they 
raised to prove the fact was terrific. 
But Mr. Gallo’s production offered at 
least one decided feature to content the 
more judicially minded in the work of 
Vincente Ballester, the baritone charged 
with the title rdle. Mr. Ballester should 
be one of the brightest planets of the 
Gallo constellation. He made known 
last week a voice of smooth texture and 
excellent quality, if light and, in the 
lower register, somewhat deficient in 
body. It lends itself to all the vocal im- 
positions of the part no less than to 
those prolongations of note values so ex- 
ceedingly admired by the groundlings. 
Mr. Ballester’s enactment of the jester 
was well routined and demonstrated a 
sound knowledge of the traditions. He 
stirred the excitable folk present to 
frenzies in the closing due of the third 
act and nothing suffered but the vow of 
vengeance taken all over again. The 
San Carlo clientéle may be expected to 
lionize Mr. Ballester. 


The other individuals of the cast 
hardly attained such exalted levels, 
though Lydia Lipkowska, the guest 


Gilda .of the occasion, repeated her 
“Caro Nome.” Vocally she is hardly 
the Lipkowska of the Boston Opera days 
and in the second act there was much 
ado over the pitch. The Duke was Giu- 
seppe Agostini, from whom the Italian 
contingent withheld the honor of a reit- 
erated “Donna @é mobile,” and who 
worked his will on the music of Verdi no 
less callously than upon his fair victims. 
The minor réles were tolerably treated, 
notably the Monterone, attended to by 
Mr. Cervi. As in “Carmen” the chorus 
and general ensemble showed finish of 
a kind not always associated with low- 
priced opera. Cesare Sodero conducted 
and the orchestra, while no less smooth, 
seemed more sonorous than on the open- 
ing night. BH. F. P. 





Capacity Throng for “Tosca” 


Enticed by the prospect of all the 
thrills and shivers of “Tosca” at popular 
prices, a capacity audience populated 
the Manhattan Wednesday evening, and 
applauded the Gallo singers tumultuous- 
ly whenever a sustained high tone pro- 
vided the least provocation. The im- 
petuosity and frequency of the bursts 
of handclapping which interrupted the 
rush of events in Puccini’s lurid version 
of the Sardou play, could scarcely be at- 
tributed to the presence of the Metropoli- 
tan’s chief claqueur and some of his 
cohorts, though these pounded their 
palms with almost mid-season gusto. 

Bettina Freeman, remembered from 
the days of the Century Opera, was a 
petulant Floria. She succeeded in giv- 
ing a vocally acceptable and dramatic- 
ally passable enaction, and by way of 
variation in costuming, wore an empire 
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gown with a considerable train, cut away 
to the knee on one side, that proved as 
interesting as it did troublesome for the 
persistently pursuing but necessarily 
side-stepping Scarpia. The habiliments 
of that evil gentleman were worn by 
Mario Valle, who sang well enough— 
save for some disagreements with the 
orchestra—but whose acting stressed 
the obvious rather than the subtle. 
Cibelli, who seems already to have es- 
tablished himself in the favor of his 
New York countrymen, was reasonably 
successful as Cavaradossi, and received 
no Jack of noisy approbation. The An- 
gelotti of di Biasi, while unimportant, 
was worthy of special mention, because 
it was well sung. Cervi was the Sa- 
cristan. 

Merola’s orchestra played with gen- 
eral good tone quality and with an eye to 
the color of the Puccini score, but not 
without some see-sawing and over-em- 
phasis of individual instruments. 





Anna Fitziu’s “Mimi” 


“La Bohéme,” substituted Friday 
night because additional rehearsals were 
needed for the San Carlo Company’s 
Italianized “Lohengrin,” received a very 
creditable performance, probably the 
most satisfying of the first week’s offer- 
ings. Whatever else may be said of the 
Puccini operas, they have a way of mak- 
ing voices sound smoother than they are, 
due to the altogether grateful intervals 
and the continual use of the orchestra 
so as to reinforce, rather than to com- 
pete with or to leave exposed to too in- 
timate scrutiny, the flow of vocal tone. 
Easily sung, and presenting no severe 
exactions dramatically, the greatest de- 
mand of “La Bohéme” is for lively and 
skillful interplay between the Bohe- 
mians. In this, the Gallo singers suc- 
ceeded to the extent of really delighting 
their large audience. 

Anna Fitziu was a personable Mimi— 
our Teutonic friend said “appetizing”’— 
good to look upon and good to hear. 
Abetted by the glow which Puccini’s 
scoring puts on the voice, she sang sym- 
pathetically and smoothly, and was al- 
ways in the picture. It was her first 








Ei ugerio Cibelli 
(DonJTose? 






appearance in the réle in New York and 
must be recorded as a highly successful 
one. 

Agostini as Rodolfo improved as the 
evening progressed, after having been 
at outs with the pitch during much of 
the first act. Valle’s voice was agree- 
able in the music of Marcello, but di 
Biasi scarcely measured up to his oppor- 
tunity in the “Coat” episode. Madeleine 
Keltie was a pretty and vocally accept- 
able Musetta. The orchestra, though not 
always in step with the singers, sounded 
very well under Mr. Merola’s a 





Marie Rappold in “Aida” 


The San Carlo Company was fortu- 
nate in having Marie Rappold as “guest” 








fllice Gentle (“Carmert) 





Fortune Gallo, Members of 
the Cast, and Conductor of 
“Carmen” on the Opening 
Night of the Gallo Opera 
at the Manhattan, as Seen 
by Viafora. 


artist for its presentation of “Aida” 
Thursday night. Her voice, seemingly 
as fresh as when she first was heard at 
the Metropolitan many years ago, was 
used with admirable art. There was 
more than one effective instance of skil- 
ful messa di voce. Her protrayal of 
the captive princess was restrained and 
agreeably free of the gallery-play usu- 
ally associated with popular-price opera. 
Training and tradition, as exemplified in 
her singing and acting, placed her on 
a plane distinct from that of her asso- 
ciates in the cast; although it must be 
said that the Amonasro of Vincente Bal- 
lester was vocally excellent and other- 
wise creditable. The chorus sang well, 
and the architectural beauty of the 
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superb Verdi ensembles was effectively 
projected. 

Giuseppe Corallo, making his first ap- 
pearance of the New York engagement, 
was scarcely happy as Rhadames. His 
voice seemed puny, save for a few vio- 
lently driven upper tones, and he had 
difficulty discovering the pitch in the 
ascending phrases of “Celeste Aida.” 
Stella de Mette was a pleasing figure 
and generally competent Amneris. Alice 
Homer sang the music of the Priestess 
with fresh and agreeable tone. Cervi, 
di Biasi and Baldi were others in the 
cast. 

The settings, plainly intended for a 
smaller stage, required supplemental 
wings, and when the use of many supers 
was attempted in the second act scene 
of triumph the ballet had a somewhat 
difficult time of it in elbowing its way 
through. However, the gymnastic gyra- 
tions of Sylvia Tell proved highly divert- 
ing. Gaetano Merola conducted the 
competent orchestra creditably. The 
audience was a big one and, needless to 
say, rapturously applauded every vocal 
skyrocket. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
New York journalism that the Friday 
morning papers all spoke of Valle as 
singing Amonasro, and several referred 
to Salazar as Rhadames. Salazar’s name 
was not even on the program. Ballester 
replaced Valle. » the 


Nobuko Hara’s Début 


The Saturday matinée audience, a 
large one. drawn by Puccini’s ever- 
popular “Madama Butterfly,” heard a 
new singer from the land of Nippon in 
Nobuko Hara, who assumed the title 
role, making her American début. 
Whether or not there is true artistic 
purpose in having a Japanese sing the 
role of Cio-Cio-San—for if there is, there 
is just as much reason for a dark-skinned 
soprano to sing Aida and _ Roland 
Hayes of Boston to sing Otello!—we are 
not prepared to discuss here. But we 
can record that Miss Hara gave great 
pleasure with her charming delineation 





of the part in all its varying moods. 
She is an actress of more than excellent 
abilities. 

Her singing was greatly marred by a 
nervousness that harassed her from 
time to time. In her entrance music 
back stage she got a bad start, but re- 
covered herself as she came into view 
of the audience, singing the high D Flat 
thrillingly. The voice itself has quality 
and at times is most brilliant in climaxes. 
Again, it was lacking in volume and be- 
trayed a vibrato, due to inadequate 
breath support, all brought about by ner- 
vousness. The audience, in which there 
were many Japanese, applauded Miss 
Hara and at the close of the first act she 
had numerous bouquets. 

A very capable Suzuki was Stella de 
Mette, both vocally and also in her act- 
ing,.and Mario Valle was a distinguished 
Sharpless, both in his singing and ap- 
pearance. Giuseppe Corallo as Lieut. 
Pinkerton sang lustily. His acting was 
negligible. The others were Alice Homer 
as Kate Pinkerton, and Messrs. Baldi, 
Cervi and de Biasi, all competent in 
their lesser parts. Mr. Merola con- 
ducted conventionally and for the most 
part held things well enough together. 
His tempi at times were alarming and 
one or two of them interfered with Miss 
Hara. a om fe 





“Trovatore” 


A very praiseworthy performance of 
“Trovatore” was given Saturday night— 
praiseworthy alike for spirit and smooth- 
ness. The hero of the night was the 
villain—in other words, the Count di 
Luna, as sung by Vincente Ballester. 
This baritone is a real bel canto find and 
the audience applauded him heartily. 
Bettina Freeman was a capable Leonora, 
Alice Gentle a worthy Azucena and 
Agostini, the Manrico.- Cesare Sodero 
conducted. 

The deferred “Lohengrin” perform- 
ance was given last Monday evening 
with Anna Fitziu, Stella de Mette and 
Messrs. Agostini and Valle in the lead- 
ing parts, Ernest Knoch conducting. It 
will be reviewed in detail next week. 





MISS GUERRIERI’S DEBUT 





Prolonged Applause for Soprano as 
“Gilda” in Brooklyn Performance 


The Rome Grand Opera Company af- 
forded Brooklyn an opportunity to hear 
“Rigoletto,” well sung and admirably 
acted, on Wednesday evening, Sept. 24, 
at the Academy of Mus‘c, of which sev- 
eral hundred music lovers took advan- 
tage. Of particular interest was the 
début in this country of a young and 
talented singer, Catarina Guerrieri, who, 
in the part of Gilda, displayed a lovely 
voice and considerable histrionic ability. 


She received prolonged applause. Pilado 
Sinagra interpreted the Duke’s part very 
effectively; Maddalena (Ada Paggi) was 
specially pleasing, and capable singers 
took care of the minor roéles. The or- 
chestra, under Eugenio Pirelli, gave 
splendid support to the inspiring chorus, 
as well as to the individual singers. Fol- 
lowing’ the opera, the tenor, Giuseppe 
Lovino, sang to piano accompaniment, 
a Romanza and other numbers. 
A. T. S. 


Mischa Violin to Aid Victims of Wall 
Street Explosion 


Benjamin Adler, manager of Mischa 
Vidédlin, the Russian violinist, who will 
appear in recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the evening of Sunday, Oct. 3, 
announces that the entire proceeds of the 
concert will be donated to the dependents 
of the victims of the Wall Street explos- 
ion. Mr, Violin will play the Nardini- 
David Sonata, Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 
the Bach Prelude for violin alone, some 
Kreisler arrangements, Paganini’s Moto 
—— and Wieniawski’s “Faust Fan- 

sie. 





Alice Nielsen Engaged as Soloist with 
Boston Symphony 


Alice Nielsen has been engaged for six 
appearances as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony during the coming season. 
Two of these concerts will be in Boston 


at the regular Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening performances of March 2 
and 3. The others will be in Providence, 
R. I, and Cambridge in the regular 
courses in those cities. 
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Many Musical Artists Owe Their 


Careers to Mrs. Hambur’s Interest 


W HAT would the American artist, or 
Y¥ to use a more comprehensive 


ohrase, the artist in America, do with-. 


out a patron? We can talk from now 
till the end of time about our democrat- 
-m, but if we have the least bit of prac- 
sical knowledge of the conditions under 
which the artist must work here in 
America, and particularly the difficulties 
which confront the musical artist, we 
shall all the while be secretly conscious 
that without the patron he could do noth- 
ing. If it were not for a few generous 
aristocrats, his offering would never 
reach the democratic public at all. It is 
thus in the case of the Goldman Concert 
Band, which has given so much pleasure 
with its summer programs at Columbia 
University the last couple of seasons. 
Its musie has been free to all who had 
the ears to hear it, but if it had not been 
for the disinterested efforts of some pub- 
lic-spirited persons, among whom Mrs. 
Millie R. Hambur was prominent, having 
become a member of the committee in 
charge this summer, it would not have 
been heard by anyone. Now that it is 
known.and duly honored, its career is 
secured; the public will at last. take care 
of it. But—without Mrs. Hambur and 
her associates the public would not 
have had the chance! 


A Widely Cultured Amateur 


Born in Chicago, Mrs. Hambur lived 
in that city until some years after her 
marriage. She has always been fond of 
traveling, and after touring America 
from coast to coast, she made a trip 
around the world, prior to the death of 
her husband. On this journey she visited 
not only all the countries of Europe but 
also China, Japan, India, Egypt and 
other lands little known to the average 
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Mrs. Millie R. Hambur, New York Patron 
of the Arts 


Occidental. She finally took up her res- 


idence in Paris, 


to live for twelve years. 


where she continued 
There her 


daughter, now Mrs. Adolph Leve, stu- 


died with Mme. 


Marchesi. And there 
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MADAME LUCILE DELCOURT 


PEDAL HARP and HARP CHROMATIQUE during the season of 
1920-1921 
Madame Delcourt is an artist of international reputation. 


made with the New York Symphony Orchestra last season under 
Mr. Walter Damrosch. 


American début was 
the direction of 





too Mrs. ‘Hambur’s home musicales be- 
gan to win her a reputation among stu- 
dents and connoisseurs of. the art as a 
warm hearted and intelligent amateur. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
Mrs. Hambur returned to America, and 
subsequent to a few months of hotel life 
took her present apartment in New York, 
known and loved by more than one prac- 
titioner of more than one art. Many 
musical works of note have had their 
first performance at her home, some of 
them dedicated to her. Besides her ac- 
tivity in raising the funds which made 
possible the Goldman Concert Band’s 
summer concerts, she has kept up her 
other artistic interests, as may be judged 
from the well known persons who have 
been entertained at her home, which she 
has frequently offered for meetings for 
the promotion of various musical causes. 
Godowsky, Max Rosen, Mischa Elman, 
Rosa and Carmela Ponselle, Italo Monte- 
mezzi, Sascha Culbertson, Henry Had- 
ley, Roberto Moranzoni, Enrico Caruso, 
Alessandro Bonci, Gino Marinuzzi, Marie 
Rappold, Anna Fitziu, Giulio Crimi, An- 
drés de Segurola, Jascha Jeifetz, Irene 
Williams, Vernon Stiles, Léon Rothier, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Oliver Denton, Harriet 
MacConnell, Paul Althouse, Philip Gor- 
don, Giuseppe Bamboschek, William 
Thorner, Marguerita Sylva, the Misses 
Dalossy, Beryl Rubinstein, Alexander 
Lambert, Arnold Volpe, Emil Ober- 
hoffer, Percy Grainger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Oscar Saenger, 
Gustav Saenger—the list of teachers, 
critics, artists, composers and conductors 
who are proud to number her among 
their friends is inexhaustible. 


Other Artist Acquaintances 


Daniel Frohman, the theatrical pro- 
ducer; Hy Mayer, the cartoonist; Ger- 
trude Atherton, the novelist; Hedwig 
Reicher, of the well known family of 
actors; Fanny Hurst and Dana Gatlin, 
the writers; Ina Claire, the comedienne; 
Charles Hanson Towne, the editor, and 
Eugene O’Brien, the actor, are a 
few of the artists in other fields who 
have attended the musicales which mark 
the course of the months at Mrs. Ham- 
bur’s home. But those who must ever 
bear her most gratefully in mind are the 
young musicians whose careers have 
started in her drawing-room, or who 
through her influence have been brought 
to the attention of the proper manager 
or placed under the tutelage of the best 
teacher. 


HARTFORD’S SYMPHONY 








Organization to Feature Lecture-Pro- 
grams During Coming Season 


HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 28.—At a 
meeting of the directors of the Hart- 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra last week, 
plans were completed for the twenty- 
second season of the organization. Three 
concerts during the year, under the di- 
rection of Robert H. Prutting, will be 
given at Parson’s Theater, at whicn 
Helen Stanley, Josef Lhévinne and Fritz 
Kreisler will appear as soloists. 

A new feature of the symphony season 
will be inaugurated this year in the form 
of lectures on the programs, to which 
subscribers will be admitted free of 
charge. The concerts which were given 
at the high school last year, will be con- 
tinued this season. The soloists for these 
will be selected from local talent by a 
committee of capable and disinterested 
judges. 

The officers of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety are: President, John T. Roberts; 
vice-president, Mrs. Charles Dudley War- 
ner; secretary-treasurer, Frank A. Sedg- 
wick. W. E. C. 





Maier and Pattison Engaged for Seven 
Appearances in Boston 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, 
will be heard in Boston, either together 
or individually, seven times during the 
coming season. On Oct. 30, they will 
give one of their two-piano recitals and 
on Nov. 9, Mr. Pattison will play alone, 
to be followed on Nov. 27 by Mr. Maier 


in one of his programs for children. On 
Jan. 23 and 24, they will be soloists with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 23, they give the 
program in the Anita Davis-Chase series 
musicales. Mr. Pattison is scheduled 
for a second recital on Feb. 26. 


WITHERSPOON STUDIOS OPEN 


Oct. 4 Is Date Set for Official Beginning 
of New Season 


Although the work of the season will 
not be begun until Oct. 4, Herbert 
Witherspoon and his assistants have 
been at his studios at 44 West Eighty- 
sixth Street, on Sept. 29 and the inter- 
vening days to receive and examine new 
pupils. Mr. Witherspoon’s assistants in 
voice have been trained by him person- 
ally for many years to carry on his work. 

Besides his own vocal teaching, Mr. 
Witherspoon will conduct two separate 
series of class lessons, a teachers’ class 
and a répertoire class. The opera class 
will again be under the direction of Jac- 
ques Coini. Mr. Witherspoon’s assist- 
ants in voice are Mrs. Witherspoon 
(Florence Hinkle), Graham Reed, Edith 
W. Griffing and Carl Lindegren. The 
coaching work is in charge of Dr. Arthur 
Mees and Francis Moore. Practise teach- 
ers are Mrs. Maybelle Furbush, Mrs. 
Edith Mahon and Helen Wolverton. Les- 
sons in piano will be given by Francis 
Moore, and sight reading and analysis 
will be taught by George A. Wedge, 
French by Sara Margel and Louise de 
Ginsheim, and Italian by Signora Diana 
Toledo. Special lectures on such sub- 
jects as vocal technique, style, orna- 
mentation, and the history of music will 
be given by Mr. Witherspoon, W. J. 
Henderson of The Sun and New York 
Herald, Dr. Arthur Mees and George A. 
Wedge. 


Isidore Luckstone Busy Again in His 
New York Studio 


Isidore Luckstone, the New York vocal 
teacher, who has been busily engaged 
with his large classes here and in his 
country home in the Catskills, resumed 
his regular fall and winter teaching 
schedule for the season. Mr. Luckstone 
reopened his New York studio Oct. 1 with 
a large enrollment of pupils. 














Charles Hart Starts His Season’s Work 


Charles Hart, accompanist for the 
Schumann Club of New York, Percy 
Rector Stephens, conductor, started his 
season’s work on Oct. 1. Mr. Hart, who 
studied with the late Richard Epstein, is 
a recent addition to the ranks of New 
York’s pianists and accompanists. He 
will be connected this year with the 
Stephens vocal studios as coach and also 
as teacher of piano. 





Phillip Gordon Now an Ampico Artist 


Phillip Gordon is the latest addition 
to the list of pianists who record exclu- 
sively for the Ampico. Mr. Gordon has 
just finished his first records and as soon 
as they are issued he will appear in a 
number of comparison recitals as did 
Levitzki, Rubinstein, Godowsky and 
Ornstein last season. His first New 
York recital for this season is announced 
for Dec. 3 at Aeolian Hall. 





Penelope Davies Her Own Manager 


A busy season awaits Penelope Davies, 
the Canadian mezzo, who recently re- 
turned to New York from her vacation. 
Miss Davies is her own manager and was 
able to secure a large number of engage- 
ments for herself besides indulging in 
the more usual summer sports. 





Joseph Bonnet to Sail From France on 
Oct. 16 for American Tour 


Paris, Sept. 13.—Joseph Bonnet, the 
organist, will sail for America on Oct. 
16, on La Savoie, arriving on Oct. 25, 
for an extensive tour of the United 
States and Canada. Mr. Bonnet origin- 
ally planned for a longer stay in Paris, 
but demands for his appearance in the 
United States became so insistent that he 
decided to return as soon as possible. 
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ABERDEEN, WIs.—Mina Hager, Chi- 

cago contralto, was heard here recently 

in recital. 
x * * 

WATERLOO, JIowA.—Henry Robert 
Iblings has opened a studio at the Rus- 
sell-Lamson Hotel for the teaching of 
singing. 


* * * 
SAN Dieco, CAL.—Mrs. Louise R. 
Waite, pianist, composer, poet and 


writer, has moved to San Diego from 
Los Angeles. 
* * * 

CuHIcaGo, Itu.—Ethel Benedict was 
engaged as soloist with the Apollo Club 
this season. She has recently returned 
from a summer concert tour. 

Cuicaco, ILtu.—Lela Lowe Pierson, 
violinist, who spent the summer in Chau- 
tauqua work, has resumed her classes at 
the Auditorium Conservatory. 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Howard H. Hanson, 
dean of the Canservatory of Music, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, has been a summer 
visitor at his home city, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Esther Scott, a 
blind musician who is secretary of the 
Louisiana Commission for the Blind, 
staged a minstrel show with eleven blind 
boys recently. 

* * 

OTrTrawA, Itu.—Alma Brye, diploma 
graduate, and Clarissa Johnson, teach- 
ers’ certificate graduate, at Pleasant 
View, Luther College, were heard in a 
joint recital recently. ‘ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Dora M. Klep- 
fer, teacher of piano, has spent the sum- 
mer in Chicago studying the Dunning 
System, and also coaching with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Forestman Bagg. 


MouNT VERNON, N. Y.—Stanislaw 
Berini, leading tenor of the Royal Opera 
Company, Warsaw, Poland, was the solo- 
ist at the First Baptist Church last 
week. 

* * * 


QUEBEC.—One of the features of the 
recent Exposition, was a series of re- 
citals of old Canadian folk-songs. The 
soloists were Alphonse Huard, Camille 
Duguay, J. A. Savard and J. A. Poulin. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Florence Haskin, 
organist and choir director of the First 
Congregational Church, had the assist- 
ance of several well-known soloists at a 
special sacred concert last Sunday night. 

* * * 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Lillie Holland, 
professor of music at the State School 
for the Blind at Baton Rouge, La., was in 
charge of the musical services at the 
Felicity Street Methodist Church re- 
cently. 

* * * 

CHARLES City, IowA.—Pauline Du- 
Clus, harpist of Chicago, gave a recital 
at the Baptist Church’ recently. The 
audience was enthusiastic in its enjoy- 
ment of her playing and asked for many 
encores. ; 

* a * 

PoNnTIACc, ILL.—The Murdoch Trio re- 
cently filled an engagement with the 
Chautauqua, giving two full programs 
with great success. The following Sun- 
day they were heard at the State Re- 
formatory. 

* * * 

East LIVERPOOL, O.—The pupils of 
Mrs. Edna Anderson gave a piano re- 
cital at the church in New Salem, Pa., 
recently. Miss Chamberlain of this city 
assisted in the program with several 
vocal solos. 

* * * 

OAK PARK, ILL.—James Haupt, tenor 
soloist at the First Congregational 
Church, will be heard in recital in Chi- 
cago early in the season. Mr. Haupt 
will also be the soloist with the Apollo 
Club in November. 

* * * 

MADISON, Wis.—Alexius H. Baas, 
baritone, has returned from his vacation 
in northern Michigan and will shortly 
reopen his studios in Madison and Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Baas will sing extensively 
in concert this season. 
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EuREKA, ILL.—The Eureka School of 
Music has opened its fall term with the 
following teachers as faculty -members: 
F. J. Sucher, Clarence Eidem, Oscar 
Wagner, Roy Williams, Fannie Alice 
Hagin and Helen Shoup. 
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GREENSBORO, N. C.—Mortimer Brown- 
ing, pianist, gave an informal recital on 
the evening of Sept. 10. He played one 
group of Beethoven compositions, 
“Vesperale” by Cyril Scott, and “Ca- 
price Espagnol” by Moskowski. 

* * * 

MoRGANTOWN, W. VA.—Louis Black, 
director of the University School of Mu- 
sic, will have charge of the singing at 
the annual meeting of the West Virginia 
Educational Association which meets in 
Parkersburg early in November. 

* * * 


MERIDEN, CONN.—A boys’ glee club 
has been organized in the high school 
by D. A. Smith, a new member of the 
faculty. Already seventeen students 
have enrolled, and it is expected to en- 
large this number to twenty-five. 

* * * 


Bass LAKE, IND.—John S. Fearis, 
Chicago vocal teacher, who had his sum- 
mer home here, has returned to Chicago 
to resume his teaching. Mr. Fearis is 
director of the choir at Unity Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church in Edgewater. 

* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—M. Ferdinand Fillion, 
newly appointed violin master at the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, is offer- 
ing a scholarship at the Conservatory 
to the candidate whose talent and gen- 
eral qualifications most impress him. 

* * * 


ROCKVILLE, CONN.—A girls’ glee club 
has been organized in the high school 
under the direction of Mabel Bailey, mu- 
sical director. Arline Miller has been 
elected president; Lena Cohen, secre- 
tary, and Mary Edmunds, treasurer. 

* * * 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN.—The glee club 
and orchestra which was organized last 
year at the factory of Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Company, met with such success that 
plans are being made to maintain the or- 
ganization during the coming winter. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Helen Caples, promi- 
nent young pianist of this city, has gone 
to Los Angeles to continue the study of 
the Alchin system of harmony. R. 4 
Kendrick, also an Alchin pupil, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Seattle High 
School. 

* * * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Belle Stowell has 
reopened her studio after a summer 
spent in New York, where she was a 
student at the summer session of Co- 
lumbia University. Miss Stowell took a 
special course in public school music and 
in conducting. 

* * 

PRINCE RUPERT, B. C.—Charlotte Sil- 
verson Foreman, Chicago pianist, and 
Julia Morse, soprano, gave an interest- 
ing recital here recently. Mme. Fore- 
man’s appearance here was one of the 
last she will make before returning to 
Chicago to reopen her studio. 

* * * 


MERCED, CAL.—Mrs. M. B. Young, di- 
rector of the Central Presbyterian Choir 
and newly elected president of the 
Merced Musical Club, returned recently 
after a three months’ stay in Los An- 
geles, where she studied methods in 
choir, choral and music club work. 

* * * 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—Kathryn Browne, 
formerly a member of the faculty of the 
School of Music at the University of 
Illinois, has arrived here to take charge 
of the voice department in the Meridian 
College Conservatory. Miss Browne was 
one of the Y. M. C. A. entertainers over- 
seas. 

* * * 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Lucille Davidson 
and Erda Kromer, pupils of Mrs. H. C. 
Martine, were recently heard in piano 
recitals. Miss Davidson was assisted by 
Dorothea Manica and Beatrice Joensen. 
Miss Kromer gave a short lecture on 
each number, and at her recital was as- 
sisted by Miss Davidson, 


OMAHA, NEB.—William Schwartz, a 
former Omaha tenor, and a pupil of Karl 
B. Stein of Chicago, made his début as 
a concert singer here recently. Mr. 
Schwartz was greeted by many old 
friends who were only satisfied after he 
had added many extra numbers to his 
program. 

* * * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Karl Wecker, for- 
merly teacher at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, will head the violin 
department of the Sprague School of 
Music, Dayton, Ohio, this year. Mr. 
Wecker is a violinist of worthy repute 
and a composer of many worth while 
violin compositions. 

* * * 


SAN DrEGO, CAL.—Dorothy Snavely 
Hamilton, who was recently married, has 
left here to make her home in San Fran- 
cisco. Agnes Moore Fryberger, of Min- 
neapolis, will assume charge of the Nor- 
mal School music department for the 
first semester, after which she returns 
to the East, in February. 

* * * 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Nelle Bryant, soprano, 
and Adah _ Bryant-Buckingham, con- 
tralto, have been visiting their sister, 
Mrs. C. B. Heywood at on detar Cal. 
Miss Bryant has resumed her position 
on the faculty of Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kan., and Mrs. Buckingham, her 
musical activities in Chicago. 

* * * 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—Minna Dorn, a 
Cincinnati girl, and graduate of Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, has been 
appointed the head of the voice depart- 
ment of the All Saints Episcopal Col- 
lege, Vicksburg, Miss. Miss Dorn had 
three years of post graduate work at 
the Conservatory with Thomas James 
Kelly. ‘ce 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—Lila Thornburg 
of Boonville, Ind., has arrived to begin 
her work as teacher of voice and piano 
in the Robbins-Greiser School of Music. 
Miss Thornburg is a graduate of the 
Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati, and 
has also studied with Fery Lulek in New 
York and with Thomas MacBurney in 
Chicago. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Eulah Mae 
Mitchell Carroll, pianist, is a new arrival 
in Portland and will make this city her 
home. She is a graduate of Trinity 
University, Texas, and studied for two 
seasons with William H. Sherwood and 
Carolyn Williard in Chicago. She then 
went to Europe, studying with Howard 
Wells and Leschetizky. 


* * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The _ piano 
pupils of Mrs. Anna Gutherie Cole gave 
an interesting recital at the Woman’s 
Club recently. Those taking part were 
Marcella Collins, Helen Balderson, 
Gwendolyn Matheny, Rowena Noland, 
Norma Gutherie. Beulah Caswell, Lina 
Mae Simpson, Katherine Burch, Rosa- 
mond Powell and Fay Radford. 

* 


* * 


HAMILTON, OHI0.—One of the fea- 
tures of the open-air union church serv- 
ices this summer has been the congrega- 
tional singing under the direction of 
Robert M. Howard. Mr. Howard has 
also organized classes for teaching ac- 
companiments for community singing. 
Twelve players at six pianos were often 
heard simultaneously at these outdoor 
meetings. 

* 1K ok 

PORTLAND, ORE.— Mme. Barbereux 
Perry, who plans to establish centers in 
different localities of the United States 
and so form a national school of sing- 
ing, addressed teachers and - students 
of singing at the Benson Hotel recently. 
Mme. Perry. is a voice teacher of New 
York and Chicago and is the author of 
a book entitled “Vocal Limitations and 
Their Elimination.” 

* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Giuseppe Jol- 
lain is receiving congratulations on the 
niaying of his violin pupil, Lilian 
Swaey, at the St. Francis Hotel last 
week. Although only in her early teens 
she gave a splendid performance of the 
Weiniawski D. Minor Concerto, Bruch’s 
“Kol Nidrei” and other equally difficult 
rumbers. She was assisted by Helen 
Noldi-Alberti, soprano, and Sigismondo 
Martinez, pianist. 

* BS * 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The musicians of 
this city and of Urbana gave a program 
in honor of Maurice Eisner, the pianist, 
and Sol Cohn, violinist, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Foster recently. 
These two artists played a sonata by 
César Franck, and several shorter num- 
bers. Others taking part were: Mahala 
McGehee, Stella Percival, Mrs. Albert 
Eisner, Jr., Fay Swartz, Alice Beth Fos- 
ter and Aleathea Foster. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Musi 
Art Society, which is composed of m: 
voices, has recently been augmented ;, 
forty-eight voices, making twelve sj; 
ers in each part. The society, under 
direction of Hosford Howe, is plannin 
tercentenary celebration of the land 
of the Pilgrims to be given in Dec 
ber, when it will sing “The Pilgrims,”’ 
Chadwick. The president of the soci 
is P. B. Stanbery. 


* * * 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Charles X. O’Brien 
leaving this week to take up his n 
work in Fort Worth, Tex., where 
will have charge of the music in two n 


high schools. Mr. O’Brien is a gradua:. 
of the Course for Supervisors of Mus): 


at Cornell University and has been f 
several years in Elmira, N. Y., whe 
he has been very active musically, bei» 
a piano teacher, choir director and 
structor of music in the high school. 

* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—The musical comps 
tions at the Broadview Boys’ Fair were 
judged by H. S. Martindale for singers, 
Frank C. Smith for violin, and D. &. 
Pietto for piano. J. Campbell McInnes: 
of the Hambourg Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, has returned from a trip of severa] 
weeks in England and Scotland. Toronto 
has lost one of its finest singing teachers 
in the person of William Shakespeare, 
Jr., who is opening a studio in Chicago. 

* * * 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA.—The Commer- 
cial Club of Lohrville brought six bands 
from near-by towns recently to compete 
in a band tournament for cash prizes. 
The bands that attended were the Cal- 
lender, Manson, West Side, Lanesboro, 
Lake City and Gowrie bands. Signor 
Tolomee of Omaha, was as one of the 
judges in the tournament. In the eve- 
ning all the bands were united in one 
large band for a concert under the 
leadership of Signor Tolomee. 


* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Mary Currie 
Laterman, for several years soprano 
soloist of the Bergen Reformed Church, 
was the soprano at the special evening 
service in the Presbyterian Church in 
Asbury Park early in September. A\!- 
bert Weiderhold of New York and for- 
merly of Jersey City is the baritone at 
the Asbury Park Church in the summer, 
and among the special singers this sea- 
son with him were Reed Miller, Nevada 
Van der Veer and Marie Stoddard. 


* * * 


EASTON, PA.—Arthur Nevin, the com- 
poser, visited relatives and friends in 
Easton recently, when Mrs. Archibald 
H. Bradshaw arranged an informal mu- 
sicale for him at her home. Mr. Nevin 
played selections from his opera “The 
Sun-God” and from “Poia” which was 
produced some years ago in Berlin under 
Muck. Ellis Clark Hammond, Phila- 
delphia pianist, played several numbers 
and Earle D. Laros, pianist, played a 
group of compositions by the late Charles 
T. Griffes. 


* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—Special musical fea- 
tures were put on at the Regent Theater 
this week when “Humoresque” was pre- 
sented. Martha Goldsmith, soprano, was 
heard in several numbers. A singing so- 
ciety is being formed at the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music under the direction 
of Dalton Baker. Signor Moranda has 
returned from a vacation spent in Vic- 
toria, B.C. Charles Tidy, formerly bari- 
tone soloist at St. Simons’ Church, has 
accepted a similar position in the Centra! 
Methodist Church. 


* *# * 


PORTLAND, ORE.-——Special music was 
given at the services of the Jewish New 
Year at the different temples. At Tem- 
ple Beth-Israel, the music was furnishe( 
by Mrs. Herman Politz, soprano; Mrs. 
Grant Thomas, contralto; J. Ross Farho, 
tenor, and Dom Zan, baritone. The or- 
ganist and director was Edgar E. Cour- 
san. At Congregatior? Ahavai Sholom, 
the special quartet was composed of Mrs. 
Marie Keller Fisher, soprano; Mrs. Alice 
Price Moore, contralto; Halford Young. 
tenor, and Ben L. Markee, baritone, wit) 
Laura L. Fox at the organ. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The first meeting of 
the Musicians’ Club of Portland was he!‘ 
at the Benson Hotel recently. The new 
president, Joseph A. Finley, was i" 
charge and plans for the year were dis- 
cussed. Meetings will be held weekly. 
Mayme Helen Flynn gave a musicale @' 
the Multnomah Hotel recently in hono! 
of Constance Piper, who has since 1 
turned to New York to continue her mu 
sic studies. Francis Richter, pianis 
was heard in recital recently in the as 
sembly room of the Portland Hotel. 
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The announcement that Chev. Eduardo 
Marzo will devote more of his time to 
‘vate teaching and coaching for the 


ra and concerts, will be welcome news 
For 


pl 
ope ns 


to aspiring singers and to artists. 


| several years the author of “The Art of 


Vocalization” and the accompanist, coach 
and teacher of many famous singers, 
has given most of his time to composing 
hut at the request of many of his friends 
and former pupils, Chev. Marzo has con- 
ted to lay aside his pen for a while 
and apply his knowledge and experience 
exclusively to the training of singers. 
Chev. Marzo announces he will soon give 
to the musical world one or two singers 
of exceptional voice and talent, whose 
training is nearly completed. 





Among the several artist-pupils of 


Arthur Philips, the New York vocal 
teacher, who have been meeting with suc- 
cess in their early engagements this sea- 
son is Raymond Hunter, baritone, who 
has been appearing as Little John in 
the Dunbar Opera Company’s produc- 
tion of “Robin Hood.” Edith MacDon- 
ald has been making tone-test records 
for the Edison Phonograph Company. 
She has been accompanied by Olive Rob- 
ertson, also a Philips pupil, on her tour, 
which will last thirty-six weeks. Irving 
Jackson gave pleasure with his singing 
of “Eli, Eli,” at the Washington, D. C., 
production of the moving picture, “Hu- 
moresque.” 

A whole quartet of Mr. Philips’ pupils, 
Mr. and rs. Willard Audolin, Mrs. 
Loward and Mr. Troxell, are singing in 
Toronto at the production of D. W. Grif- 
fith’s photo-play, “The Love Flower.” 





——— 





—— 
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MUSIC FOR THE FILMS 











ION VANDERHEIM, whose excel- 

lent work as conductor of the Rialto 
Orchestra has commanded ‘the serious 
attention of all music lovers, studied 
violin at the 
Municipal Con- 
servatory of Rot- 
terdam, Holland, 
under Meerloo 
and Willy Hess, 
and harmony 
under Verhey, 
and received a 
pension from the 
Queen of Holland 
to continue his 
studies at the 
Royal Conserva- 
tory of Brussels, 
studying violin 
under Colyn, and 
harmony and 
composition un- 
der Kufferath. 
He was a mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra under Victor Herbert, and also 
played with New York Philharmonic and 
with Hammerstein at Manhattan Opera 
House. 

At the Rialto during the week begin- 
ning Sept. 25, Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion 
Vanderheim conducting, the overture 
was Antonio Gomez’s “Il Guarany.” A 
group of Russian songs sung by mem- 
bers of the Russian Isba company was 
another feature of the program intro- 
ducing native Russian melodies to Broad- 
way audiences. Arthur Cerino, French 
horn virtuoso, prayed Saint-Saéns’s “The 
Swan” as a solo, and John Priest played 
Richard Wagner’s “Waldweben” on the 
organ. 





Lion Vanderheim 





Consul General H. C. Martins Pinheiro 
of Brazil, was an invited guest at the 
Rialto Theater this week when the or- 
chestra played the overture from “Il 
Guarany” by Antonio Gomez, the noted 
Brazilian composer. 

Hosmer’s “Southern Rhapsody” was 
the overture played by the orchestra un- 
der the direction of Frederick Stahlberg 
and Joseph Littau. A special costume 
song number, reflecting the Civil War 
period in which the feature film is laid, 
was “In Crinoline Time,” with Hallie 


Stiles, soprano; Georges Du Franne, 
tenor, and quartet, produced by the New 
School of Opera and Ensemble, Josiah 


Zuro, director. 

“Shadow Dance,” with Paul Oscard 
and Vera Myers, was the dance feature 
of the program, and Firmin Swinnen 
played Lebeau’s “Marche Heroique” as 
the organ solo. 





At the Criterion the music program 
remains unchanged. Elgar’s “Salut 
d’Amour” is played by the orchestra as 
the prelude under the direction of Vic- 
tor Wagner and Drabo Jovanovich, and 
's followed by “A Melody of Flowers,” a 
Series of flower studies in color accom- 
panied by appropriate vocal and instru- 
mental bits from the compositions of Eth- 
elbert Nevin, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Ed- 
Ward MacDowell, Dave Stamper, Rob- 
‘rt Schumann and Mellor-Gifford. The 
‘ncidental score for the feature film has 
‘ts thematic basis in Mr. Riesenfeld’s 
Marion Davies Waltz.” 





\t the Capitol Theater this week the 
Program opened with selections from 


“Pagliacci” played by the Capitol Grand 
Orchestra conducted by Erno Rapee. 

As a prologue to “Madame X,”’ the fea- 
ture film, there was an elaborate rendi- 
tion of the “Miserere”’ from “Il Trova- 
tore’ sung by Sudworth Frasier and 
Lillian Ellison with a specially designed 
setting for the number by John Wenger. 

A colorful interlude was a Russian 
Folk Dance by Mlle. Gambarelli, the 
Capitol ballerina, and Alexander Ouman- 
sky, ballet master, to music from the 
Russian Mazurka by Lang. 





At the Strand the overture was a se- 
lection from “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” by Puccini. The Strand 
Criterion Quartet sang “Dreaming 
Alone in the Twilight.” Ralph H. Brig- 
ham and Herbert Sisson played the or- 
gan solos, and Carl Edouarde and Fran- 
cis W. Sutherland conducted the orches- 
tra. 


ARTHUR LAWRASON SAYS 
| FILM MUSIC AIDS’ ART 








New York Vocal Teacher Lauds Good 
Picture Houses as Incentive to 
Higher Standards 


Arthur Lawrason, New York vocal 
teacher, is an advocate of good music in 
the theaters, and gives credit to such 
houses as the Strand, Rialto, Rivoli and 
Capitol theaters for performing music 
which artistically trained persons can 
enjoy. 

“Good music in the theaters helps to 
raise the standard of appreciation on 
the part of the public as well as to en- 
courage more serious work on the part 
of the student,” said Mr. Lawrason. 
“Where are all the aspiring young stu- 
dents? Only last week four different 
managers called me up and asked for 
prima donnas. I had to tell them all my 
old ones were working and that I had 
no new ones. I have had many calls 
which I could not fill. 

“Tt was a big night for me when Anna 
Fitziu sang “Bohéme” with the San 
Carlo people the other night. She gave 
me a box, amd on one side was Louise 
Gunning with Vicarino on the other, and 
later, in came Abarbanell, all of whom, 
as well as Fitziu, had made their first 
successes under my guidance. ‘Artistic 
associates,’ I like to call them. And they 
are students yet.” 


PRESENT NEGRO MUSICIANS 


Benefit for Lydia Mason Is Given Under 
Auspices of Fisk University Club 


Under the auspices of the Fisk Uni- 
versity Club, made up of graduates of 
that University living in this city, a 
musical program featuring prominent 
Negro talent, was given at Casino The- 
ater last Sunday evening. The program 
was a benefit one, the proceeds to go 
toward the education of Lydia Mason, 
who this fall begins her musical educa- 
tion at the Fisk University Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Several on the program received their 
education in music at Fisk, prominent 
among them being Augustus Lawson, 
foremost Negro pianist, who offered 
works from Chopin, Arensky and Mosz- 
kowski. Andrades Lindsay, a_ recent 
graduate of Fisk, gave a piano solo, and 
Mrs. Peake Johnson, offered a number of 
Negro spirituals. Minnie Brown, one of 
the best known of the colored church 
soloists, offered a selection from “Caval- 








leria Rusticana,” in which Alfred Ross 
appeared as accompanist. Harry T. 
Burleigh, the famous soloist at St. George 
P. E. Church, accompanied a number of 
his own compositions which were sung 
by Judson House, the only white artist 
on the program. 

Other features of the evening were 
violin playing of Eugene Mars Martin, 
a Negro boy twelve years of age, and 
the ‘cello numbers by Marion Cumbo. 
Lydia Mason, a serious student of the 
piano, was presented by Father O’Keefe, 
the rector of the St. Benedict Catholic 
Church, who said that she would profit 
from the aid of the Fisk Club. Miss 
Mason offered numbers from Chopin. 

The program opened with addresses 
about the work of the club, by Dr. M. N. 
Boutte, the president, and Dr. W. E. B. 
Dubois, the noted Negro scholar and 
writer, who is also a graduate of Fisk 
University. Dr. Cater, one of the trus- 
tees of the University, also made an ap- 
peal. The Fisk singers on account of be- 
ing detained in the west, were not able 
to reach the city in time for the pro- 
gram. CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 








Caroline Curtiss 
in Song Recital at 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





Caroline Curtiss, Soprano 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 25.—Caro- 
line Curtiss, the soprano, gave a recital 
at the Unitarian Church last week, pre- 
senting an artistic and varied program, 
opening with an Italian group and in- 
cluding songs in French and English. 
She also sang an aria from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” of Debussy. 

Miss Curtiss was perhaps at her best 
in the French group, which included 
numbers by Debussy, “Le Papillon” by 
Fourdrain, the “Air de Colombe” from 
“Ascanio,” by Saint-Saéns. The last 
named, in recitative form, was exquisite- 
ly sung, displaying the variety of tone 
color in the young singers’ voice. The 
closing number of this group was the 
dainty “Les Filles de Cadix” by Delibes. 

The fifth and last group opened with a 
charming number y Buzzi-Peccia, 
“Sweet Suffolk Owl,” enhanced by a par- 
ticularly interesting accompaniment. 
“Oh Mother, My Love,” by Roland Far- 
ley, a sweet and appealing melody, was 
included in this group. This number 
was also insistently applauded and had to 
be repeated. The last number on the 
program was “Dawn on the Desert,” by 
Gertrude Ross, after which the singer 
responded to an encore with “The Song 
of the Robin,” by Anna Case. George 
H. Wilson was the accompanist. 


LONG GRAINGER TOUR 








Pianist Will Fill Many Engagements 
During Season 


Percy Grainger opened his season’s 
tour at the Maine Festival, playing at 
Bangor on the evening of Sept. 30. He 
appears on the Portland program of the 
festival on Oct. 6, and will leave imme- 
diately for Buffalo, where he appears on 
Oct. 8. He will be in Cleveland on Oct. 
11 and in Cincinnati on Oct. 14. With: 
Mme. Alda he will appear in New York 
on Oct. 17 at the Century Theater, and 


will then play three groups, one of them 
made up of his own compositions exclu- 
sively. 

A Western tour will include Detroit; 
Quincy, Ill.; Fulton, Mo.; Fargo, N. D., 
and Duluth, Minn. After playing in 
Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. Grainger will 
return to New York to appear as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
on Nov. 28. December will bring re- 
citals in Ann Arbor, Mich.; in New York 
on Dec. 7, at Carnegie Hall; Ridgewood, 
N. J., and Havana, Cuba, where he will 
stay for several concerts. On Dec. 31 
and Jan. 2 he will be soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. On Jan. 
6 he plays in Milwaukee, Wis., and then 
makes a Southern tour to Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.; Fort Worth, Dallas and 
Sherman, Tex.; Tulsa, Okla.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Birmingham, Ala. Feb- 
ruary will take him to Pennsylvania and 
New York State, and in March he will be 
= Illinois, Minnesota and the Middle 

est. 








Passed Away 


William F. Sudds 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Wil- 
liam F. Sudds, composer, died at his 
home in Gouverneur, N. Y., on Sept. 25, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
Mr. Sudds was born in England in 1843 
and was brought to this country by his 
parents who settled in Gouverneur in 
1850. He taught himself to play violin, 
‘cello, and other instruments, and during 
the Civil War acted as bandmaster in 
the Union army. At the close of the 
war, he went to Boston and studied at 
the Boston Conservatory. His works, 
numbering over 200, include cantatas, 
orchestral numbers and pieces for single 
instruments. He is best known for his 
works for the reed organ and short or- 
gan pieces. 











Michel Kasanoff 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 27.— 
Michel Kasanoff, assistant conductor, 
solo violinist and orchestra manager 
of the Minneapolis Orchestra, died 
suddenly of acute gastric trouble, on 
Sept. 24. Mr. Kasanoff, who had been 
a member of the Orchestra since April, 
1919, was considered by Emil Oberhoffer, 
its conductor, to be one of the most valu- 
able members of the organization. News 
of his death reached the Orchestra, which 
is on tour, at Calgary, and caused much 
surprise and regret, as Kasanoff was to 
have accompanied them on the tour and 
had been very popular with all of its 
members. He was active up to the day 
before the departure of the orchestra 
for its Pacific Coast tour. 





Frank Leslie 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 27. — Frank 
Leslie, a Harvard graduate and a nephew 
of the publisher of Leslie’s Weekly, and 
for a number of years a musician in 
leading New York theaters, died of can- 
cer in the poor house at Murray, Ky., on 
Sept. 24. Leslie gave up his work as a 
theater musician on account of poor 
health and traveled first with the band 
of the Ringling Brothers Circus and kater 
with the Forepaugh Circus. The _ in- 
roads of the disease from which he died 
caused him to abandon this career and he 
settled in Kentucky about two years ago. 
He managed to eke out a living by occa- 
sional musical performances, as he could 
play almost any instrument. Recently too 
ill to continue even this, he and his fam- 
ily were taken to the poor house. He 
was a Canadian by birth and a Spanish- 
American War veteran. He is survived 
by his wife and five children, all of 
whom are inmates of the poor house. 





Zilla McQuesten Waters 


MANCESTER, N. H., Sept. 27.—Mrs. 
Zilla McQuesten Waters, for many years 
a prominent soprano of Manchester, died 
in a sanatorium at North Weare, N. H., 
on Sept. 24, at the age of seventy-three 
years. As Zilla MeQuesten she began 
to sing in the old Free Will Baptist 
Church at the age of fourteen. Later, 
she was tempted by a large salary to go 
to Providence, R. I., as soloist in the 
Central Congregational Church. In 1876, 
she was one of the soloists at the Peace 
Jubilee in Boston and later toured the 
country with Bernard Listeman, giving 
121 concerts. With Myron Whitney, 
Sr., she appeared in one of the early 
American productions of “Pinafore.” 
Returning to Manchester, she married 
Clark Waters, who died about ten years 
ago. Her last connection with_ public 
musical organizations was as first so- 
prano of the Rossini Quartet. F.M. F. 
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Cultivate Its Musical Soil from the Bottom Up 








Sees Our Culture as Having 
Highly Developed, But 
Very Thin Surface—Must 
Reach Masses to Progress 
—Tells of New French 
School Which Offers Ameri- 
can Scholarships. 

By HAL CRAIN 


MJ ALTER DAMROSCH, conductor of 
the New York Symphony, who ac- 
companied his ninety-five players abroad 
for a series of concerts in various cities 
of the Allied countries, returned to New 
York last week after five months spent 
abroad, where he had an opportunity 
to study musical conditions and learn 


their probable effect upon American 
musical life. According to Mr. Dam- 
rosch, one of the most interesting effects 
of the war, musically, was to awaken in 
France a perception: of the artistic pos- 
sibilities of America, and to reveal to 
America the splendid equipment of the 
French artists and their peculiar adapt- 
ability for imparting their knowledge, 
making them rank among the foremost 
teachers in the world. The direct result 
is the organization-of some of the finest 
teachers in France into the “Ecole Nor- 
male de Musique,” which has offered two 
yearly scholarships to advanced Ameri- 
ean students, and also the formation of 
a summer school for American students, 
only, designed especially for teachers, 
at Fontainebleau. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
Mr. Damrosch is a-follower of the out- 
worn belief that Americans must needs 
cross the Atlantic to perfect their musi- 
cal education; but he does feel that one 
whose technical development is far 
enough advanced can learn much from 
life in a different atmosphere, among 
peoples of other customs and different 
philosophies. In this, he might be said 
to subscribe to the belief of Emerson 
that “Life only avails, not the having 
lived.” 

“Before the war,” said Mr. Damrosch, 
“most of our students who went abroad 
to study went to Berlin, Dresden, Leip- 
sic, Vienna; but few have known that 
there were many of the finest teachers 
in France. This was because the French 
were content to live in their own domain, 
and lead a life of more or less isolation, 
yet the French -have, perhaps, the great- 
est genius for teaching of any people 
in the world. They have that character- 
istic enthusiasm of the Gallic race, in 
addition to a wonderful clarity of expres- 
sion and a keen analytical mind. 

“The idea of the Normal School of 
Music may almost be said to have 
originated during the war some two 
years ago, when I was in France on a 
musical mission. General Pershing, hear- 
ing that I was in Paris, sent for me re- 
garding the possible improvement of our 
military bands. Many of the band lead- 
ers were so woefully lacking in the 
rudimentary knowledge of conducting 
that I suggested to General Pershing 
that a school should be established where 
these leaders could receive the much- 
needed instruction. 

“General Pershing thought it a good 
plan, but did not know where the teach- 
ers were to come from, and asked if 
they would: have to be brought from 
America. But it occurred to me that 
inasmuch as practically all the best 
French musicians were mobilized for 
service in the army, in one capacity 
or another, it should be possible to get 
their co-operation. 

“That is what actually happened. We 
solicited the interest of such men as 
Francis Casadesus, who is an authority 
on orchestration; Alfred Cortot, the 
pianist; Mangeot, editor of Le Monde 
Musical, and Caplet, conductor of French 
opera in Boston. As a result, a school 
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for bandmasters and band musicians 
was founded at General. Headquarters 
in Chaumont, which was maintained until 
my visit there in June of last year. 

“The quick understanding between the 
French professors and cur boys in khaki 
was remarkable, and the ‘Ecole Normale 
de Musique,’ which is already in opera- 
tion with an enrolment of more than 
300 students, is a further development 
along these lines. While it has no 
government subvention, it is under the 
patronage vf certain .generous Parisians 
and has the sanction of the Ministry of 
Fine Arts. It differs from the Conser- 
vatoire in that it is broader in its scope, 
offering an opportunity to students other 
than those of French nationality. Never- 
theless, many of its teachers are also 
members of the faculty at the Conser- 
vatoire, showing that they work in per- 
fect harmony, and that it offers the very 
best training to be had. Mangeot is the 
founder and director of this: school. 

“It is as a token of French apprecia- 
tion and esteem that the school decided 
to offer two scholarships each year to 
advanced American students. This year 
they will be granted to violinists, and 
those who are selected by the committee, 
appointed by the French Ambassador, 
will receive instruction either under 
Lucien Capet or Maurice Hayot. Next 
year the scholarships may possibly be 
awarded to American pianists or singers. 

“The French until now have lacked 
enterprise in inducing foreign music 
students to come to their country for 
tuition, which has been the main reason 
why we have considered the Germans 
supreme in that field. Yet the only school 
of composition which has had anything 
new to say, since the time of Wagner, 
has been developed by the French, so it 
is of especial interest to America that 
the French are preparing to engage more 
actively in teaching foreigners. 

“In this connection, there has also been 
organized a summer school for the teach- 
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ing of Americans only, which will be held 
in the ancient Chateau de Roi at Fon- 


tainebleau. This magnificent old castle 
was built by Francis I, and part of it has 
been set aside by the mayor—who, by the 
way, is much interested in the project— 
for teaching and practice quarters. Fon- 
tainebleau is one of the most delightful 
pineas in Feones, betne puree ed by 
the famous Forest o nebleau and 
within one hour’s vide of Pavis, 

“This summer school is designed to 
appeal more especially to teachers, who 
will be able to take the entire eourse of 
three months for a fee of $100. _ Living 
accommodations may be had for a 
nominal sum, and chaperonage will be 
provided for the young women. Alfred 
Bruneau and Francis Casadesus will be 
the directors. 

“It must not be thought that these 
undertakings by the French are expected 
to supplant our own schools, for they 
know that there is none better than 
we have here; but it will give students 
a larger view, and help them to develop 
their own individuality by assimilating 
thoughts and ideas of other peoples. 

“For instance, we have here Franz 
Kneisel and George Barrere, supreme 
masters of the violin and flute respec- 
tively, and I do not think there are 
better teachers anywhere; but I do think 
that pupils whom they have graduated 
will be broadened and benefited by a 
year’s study abroad. 

“What America could learn from 
France, and in fact from all Europe, is 
a deeper feeling for music. We do not 


need finer orchestras, for we alre 
have the best in the world. But oy; 
musical culture has a very thin, tho ig} 
highly cultivated surface. We mug; 
enrich our soil and cultivate it m 
the bottom up, and not from the oy 
down. Our ‘common people’ need gre. :¢; 
musical encouragement. 

“Europe cannot understand how we 
maintain twelve orchestras, all 
ventioned, several of which are prob: 
better than the best they h: 
America’s need is not so much for m 
such orchestras as for an educated t: 
to appreciate that which we have. Th 
is no ensemble playing in the world s 
as we know in America, and this is ¢ 
to the generous endowments which ena 
us to rehearse continuously, but it 
the people in Europe who know how 
appreciate such music most thorough), 


To Get Music Closer to Masses 


“Tt is not my habit to give advice 
unless it is asked, but from now on ‘he 
field for benefactors of music would seem 
to lie closer to the lives of the common 
people and to enable them to express 
artistically their emotional natures }e- 
fore they atrophy from lack of suc 
expression. The following incident |! 
illustrate my meaning. 

“This summer we were stopping one 
night in the old town of Compiegne, 
which was headquarters for the French 
during the war, and was in line of bom- 
bardment. About dusk we were wander. 
ing through the narrow, quaint strects, 
when we heard the sound of music. }'ol- 
lowing the direction from whence it came 
we soon approached a little old church, 
and there, inside, was the town’s band of 
sixty-five pieces engaged in rehearsal. 
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‘Its members were the small shopkeep- 


ers, mechanics and laborers of the town. 
The band has since been decorated by the 
French Government, because it is one 
of the few that kept going during the 
five years of the war. As soon as one 
after the other of the young men went 
into service, older men and boys took 
up the instruments and kept the ranks 
of the band filled. It was an inspiring 
sight to watch them at rehearsal, and 
they really played surprisingly well. 

“This, to my mind, is something which 
should become a feature of every town 
and city in America. No small con- 
munity should be without its own mv- 
nicipal band, which should be led by a 
professionally trained leader who would 
know how to train an organization of 
amateurs which would be able to develop 
the musical taste of their community and 
cultivate its appreciation for music. 

“Every large factory should also 
maintain its own band, praveling first 
class instruments and a good leader, 
so that its employees might have an 
opportunity to obtain a knowledge of 
music and be able to express the 
emotional side of their natures. It is 
an excellent way for America to grow 
from the bottom up, and in that we can 
learn much from Europe.” 

Mr. Damrosch returned to America 
on the Lafayette on Sept. 20. Upon the 
completion of the tour of the New York 
Symphony, Mr. Damrosch rested at 
Etretat on the northern coast of France 
between Havre and Dieppe. The orches- 
tra appeared in eighteen different cities 
in five countries. Mr. Damrosch was 
decorated by the King: of Italy and by 
the cities of Rome and London, and made 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
France at Fontainebleau. 

A delegation of fifteen members of the 
Musicians’ Club, headed by J. Fletcher 
Shera, vice-president of the club, greeted 
Mr. Damrosch on his arrival in New 
York. Mr. Shera made a short address 
of welcome, after which John M. Ful- 
ton, treasurer of the club, presented Mr. 
Damrosch, who is their president, with 
a laurel wreath. In the reception party 
were also George Engles and Henry H. 
Flagler. 
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